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ABSTRACT 

In recent times the ultimate role of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs (BIA) in Alaskan education has been questioned, 
focusing on hov much longer the BIA will operate schools and vhat 
form# if any, BIA education will have vithiin and folloving the next 5 
years. Therefore, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs (former Area 
Director for the Juneau Area Office) asked that the Alaska Native 
Needs Assessment in Education (Project ANNA) be undertaken. The 
project was conducted from January-October, 1973. The document 
content includes (1) a project description of the needs assessment in 
education; (2) student' survey; (3) student characteristics; (4) 
Alaskan Native student enrollment; (5) resident education evaluation; 
(6) educational preferences of Alaskan Native School Boards; (7) 
Alaskan Native high school dropouts; and (8) a future educational 
outlook. For easy reading and understanding, a project summary is 
presented first. The reader is advised to pay close attention to the 
Appendices, when the vital dclciils of this report are contained. 
Though this project was not as broad as was planned, it encompasses a 
comprehensive approach to basic issues in Native education and should 
serve an important role in the decision**making process. Although datia 
from the project will be used in a number of different problem areas, 
it centers on certain specified areas, such^^as J:he identification of 
the educational preference of Alaskan Native^ peoples and the 
development of a benchmark of education information which reflects 
current BIA programs. (FF) 
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FOREWORD 



Alaska is in a dynamic state of oircumstanQes that has been brought 
on by the forces of Society related to the development of Americans 
last frontier. Not the least of these forces is Alaska's largest 
stable segment of the population-^-it's Native Peoples. The Alaska 
Native Claims Settlement Act and the discovery of vast oil resources 
have brought into focus several basic issues regarding Native educa-- 
tion. Administrators of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are frequently 
at the center of the circumstances surrounding the deoision^making 
process related to assisting Native People to solve some of the 
problems and establish viable directions in their affairs. In this 
respect^ the education and training of Native People is extremely 
important. Realizing this^ Mr. Morris Thompson^ currently Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and formerly Area Director for 1^ Juneau Area Office^ 
in the winter of the School Year asked that a needs assessment 

for administrative purposes be conducted in Alaska Native education. 
In his letter requesting the needs assessment^ 'Thompson stated: 

In recent times ^ and particularly during the past year^ 
the general question of the ultimate role of BIA Education 
in Alaska has been raised. The concern usually centers 
around the questions of: Hou> much longer Dill BIA Eduaa- 
tion operate schools? What form^ if any, will BIA Educa-- 
tion have within and following the next five years? 

With this general charge, the Alaska Native Needs Assessment in 
Education (Project ANNA), was undertaken. The Project was conducted 
from January to October of the calendar year 197S. Though it was not 
as broad as planned, it did encompass a comprehensive approach to 
basic issues in Native education and is serving an important role in 
the decision-smoking process. It is felt that the data from the project 
will be used in a mavber of different problem areas but specifically^ in 
those specified and presented in the following JUttroduction. A project 
such as this frequently has uses beyond those irmediate ones which 
caused it to be conducted in the first place. This would be the case 
regarding various aspects of the Settlement Act which call for reviews 
and assessments of Native Affairs. 

For easy reading and understanding, the Summary for the total project 
is presented first. The reader is advised to pay close attention to 
the Appendix as it is in this part of the report that vital details 
are contained. Among many reports, detailed data from the surveys 
conducted with Native People and the very vital report by Dr. Jiidith 
KLeinfeld of the University of Alaska are presented in full in the 
Appendix. While the Sumary is the total report, the reading of the 
Appendix is a strong recoTmendatioxf^. It should also be mentioned that 
a separate report entitled, Alaskan Native Education: An Historical 
Perspective^ by Professor Charles K. Bay, is being published separately. 
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I would like to express my appreciation to Dr, William J. Benham, 
Administrator of the Bureau's Indian Education Resources Center ^ 
and to Dr. Thomas if. Hopkins ^ Chief of the Division of Evaluation^ 
Research and Development^ who provided general assistance and 
primary technical support to the Project. I would also like to thank 
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support and constant hard work to carry the Project through to 
fruition. To the reader^ your comments are welcome and it is 
sincerely hoped that Project ANNA will be of service to Native 
children. 



Emil Kowalczyk 

Assistant Area Director/Education 



PROJECT SUMMARY 
INTRODUCTION 

The Alaskan Native Needs Assessment in Education (Project ANNA) was con- 
ducted in order to be of assistance to decision-makers in a time of rapid change 
regarding the lives and education of Native peoples . Basic objectives of the 
Project were to: 

i Identify the educational preferences of Alaskan Native peoples. 

2 . Develop a benchmark of education information which reflects 
current BIA pi^ogprams . 

3. Develop alternatives and make recommendations about the fiiture 
role of BIA in education in Alaska. 

4. Develop alternatives and make recommendations concerning the 
ftiture of the two BIA boarding schools in Alaska. 

The approach taken to the assignment was to capitalize in existing activities 
and information and to augment them with some modest developmental work. 
This meant that one of the activities of the project would be to synthesize 
existing knowledge concerning Native education in such a manner as to sum- 
marize efforts so they would be usable in a decision -making process. Refer- 
ence to the total unabridged report will provide a better understanding of 
this point. 

Technical reports were assigned and comprise the Appendix to the report. 
It is in the Appendix that one will find the more complete facts and details 
that provided the project committeee defensible information. The entire 
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approach was characterized by openness, fairness, and objectivity. If one 
wishes to find out how the ANNA Committee reached a conclusion , there is 
ample evidence to review which would reflect the conclusion reached . Like- 
wise, if one wishes to take exception to the conclusions of the committee, they 
will have free and open access to project data and procedures. 
It is important to note that Project ANNA was not designed to make decisions 
regarding the education of Natives. The project was an information gathering 
exercise that provided reliable information to the decision-makers who are 
students, parents, school board members, village or regional association 
officials, professional educators, legislators, etc. The users of the informa- 
tion provided by ANNA are those who will decide what shall happen in Native 
education . 

The general concept "Alaskan Native" was utilized throughout the project. 
There is a strong localism being exerted in contemporary Native Affairs that 
manifests itself in the general desire of Natives to develop and run their own 
programs, especially in education. Additionally, ANNA profited from the 
assessment conducted by the Alaska Department of Education which attempted 
to develop needs on the basis of "Indian, Eskimo, and Aleut" categories of 
information . Their experience reflected the difficulties inherent in this ap- 
proach and it was concluded that a general Alaskan Native concept would be 
most appropriate. After all» the overall design of ANNA was to assist the 
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BIA in general, statewide needs assessment for Alaskan Natives. The pro- 
ject did not attempt to sub --divide its work in categories of ethnic considers* 
tion and offers its summary findings in Alaskan Native** terms » only • 
The committee for Project ANNA was an important part of the entire project. 
It was the committee that developed the summary and utilized the findings 
presented in the technical reports and developed the Sumc^ary Report • The 
composition of the committee was such that it would provide a broad sample 
or representation of individuals concerned with the education of Native child-' 
ren and youth • The Project ANNA Committee composition wa^ as follows: 

One high school student 

Two School Board Members 

One member of the staff of the Alaska Department of Education 
One member of the Area Office BIA Education staff 
One member of the State-Operated Schools 
One member of the Central Office BIA Education staff 
One member of the Alaska Federation of Natives 
The committee held three meetings, two of which were held during the spring 
and one in October • All committee meetings were held in Anchorage • Parti- 
cipation in these various committee meetings included: 
Elizabeth Fred, Wrangell/Mt. Edgecumbe School Board 
Mike Harper, RurAiXAP Director 

Dr. Tom Hopkins, Chief, BIA Division of Program Review and Evaluation 
Deesa Jacobson , AFN Researcher 
Er|c (Continued) 3 



Sally Jaimie , SOS Community School Coordinator 

Dr . Judith Kleinfeld , Institute of Social , Economic and Governmental Research 

Rev. Nicholas Kompkoff, Wrangell/Mt. Edgecumbe School Board 

Andrew Lawson, BIA Johnson-O'Malley Evaluation Specialist 

Clay McDowall, Education Specialist, BIA Juneau Area Office 

Mary Lou Madden, State Dep^t, of Education, Division of Planning and Research 

Dr. James Milne, SOS Adult Education Director 

Woodrow Morrison , Alaska Federation of Natives 

June Nelson , Kotzebue School Board 

Gerald Ousterhout, BIA Social Services Director 

Dr . Tod Ray , University of Alaska 

John Reimer , AFN , ASHES Director 

Dr. Vernon Shook, BIA Division of Program Review and Evaluation 
Bill Vaudrin , SOS Community Liaison Director 

It should be noted that the October meeting developed the Summary Report. 
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THE STUDENTS 



According to informaticn provided to the project* Alaskan Native 1972'-73 



enrollments in schools were as follows: 



Elem. 



H«S • 



Total 



Public Schools 

Private & Denominational 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 



12,118 
91 
5,140 



3.770 
331 
715 



15 t 888 
422 
5.855 



Total 



17.349 



4.816 



22.165 



The above figures are year*end enrollments. 

There is a need to clarify the educational situation regarding dropouts 
and those students who change high school programs during their high 
school career . The ANNA student preferences survey isolated what it termed 
a ^mobility factor** . This factor refers to the student who changes from one 
program or school to another during his high school career. According to 
responses on the ANNA student questionnaire . approximately 30% of the stu* 
dents changed their programs. The largest change reflected was from the 
boarding home program to a boarding school program^ 

The dropout data provided by Dr. Kleinfeld in her discussion of student charac- 
teristics reflected that there is a high leaving or withdrawal of Natives from 
most Gecondary education programs » It was highest in the boarding home and 
dormitory programs • She reported total **Withdrawal** figures for Boarding 
Home and Dormitory Programs for 1971 - 73. The average withdrawal rate for 
the 72-73 school year was 35%. This figure compares favorably to that reported 
by ^acobson in the AFN technical report on dropouts. The AFN reported an 
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average 33% "Terminated" during the 72-73 school year. Considering the 
enrollment figures, it is plausible to speculate that the total enrollment of 
4,816 represents only 2/3 of those students who could be in school. It should 
be kept in mind, however, that there is a corresponding propensity to re- 
enroll in high school that approaches 30%. 

Attempts were made to identify the total number of high school age Native stu- 
dents in Alaska. The only projections that the committee could come up with 
were very tentative and unreliable. Nonetheless it is possible that there are 
as many as a thousand Alaskan Native high school age students throughout the 
state who are not enrolled in any high school program. 
A special assessment of the high school population, statewide in both rural 
and urban centers should be undertaken so that a more accurate determination 
of need can be made. Information provided to the committee reflects that there 
is the strong possibility that there are students not in school who would like 
to be in school, were there a program that would fit their needs . 
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SPECIAL PRIORITY ITEM 



One observation made by the committee concerned the need for educators who 
have major responsibitlity for the education of Native children to coordinate 
their efforts . Coordination of the education programs regarding Native edu- 
cation has been a reality in past times. However, recently, during the past 
two or three years, coordination has been virtually nonexistent. 
As a first priority, the Project ANNA Committee: 

STRONGLY RECOMMENDS THAT THE VARIOUS CHIEF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS INVOLVED IN THE EDUCATION 
OF ALASKAN NATIVE CHILDREN AND YOUTH ESTABLISH 
IMMEDIATELY A COORDINATrNG COUNCIL THAT IS 
VESTED WITH IMPORTANCE AND ENOUGH AUTHORITY TO 
BE AN EFFEC TI \^ ACTIVITY , 
There are many new and d/aamie forces emerging in Alaska and all have or 
will have an impact on Native life, especially education • Not the least of 
these are the Land Claims Bill and the development of Arctic oil fields. Each 
in its own unique manner exerts an influence that without a strong and effec- 
tive coordinating activity could do unnecessary harm to the education of Native 
children. 

As conceived, the coordinating activity need not be large in size, nor cumber- 
some in its organization and regulations. Simply stated, it needs to exist. 
There are a few characteristics considered to be basic . These include regular 



meetings » the publication and wide dissemination of the decisions and issues 
taken up at the meetings • There should probably be no more than four meet- 
ings a year. Development of details for such a Coordinating Council could 
be assifpied to a committee composed of a single representative from each 
pertinent school system . It would be appropriate for the BIA to assume leader- 
ship in establishing the Coordinating Council. 
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EDUCATIONAL PREFERENCES 

One objective of Project ANNA was to: 

IDENTIFY THE EDUCATIONAL PREFERENCES 

OF ALASKAN NATIVE PEOPLES . 
To do this the project used two basic sources of information: 
(1) existing needs assessments in education and (2) survey type research 
which was designed to reflect the thoughts and opinions of Native students 
and their home commimities. 

The existing needs assessments utilised were the Alaska Department of Edu- 
cation work which was conducted to meet an ESEA Title in requirement. 
This assessment was concluded during the fall and winter of 1972 and pertained 
basically to the overall population of the State of Alaska • This assessment 
was not used as a specific reference for Native education • 
Another needs assessment used was entitled* ''A Modest Proposal^ which was 
developed by the Alaska Scate^Operated School System (SOS) Office of Child 
Development. This was a comprehensive survey of several of the Native 
organizations including the Aleut League, Bering Straits Native Association, 
Bristol Bay Native Association, Copper River Native Association, Northwest 
Alaska Native Association, Southwest Alaska Native Association # Tanana Chiefs 
Conference. The State-Operated School System was kind enough to share the 
report in manuscript form with the ANNA Committee and by the time ANNA 
was completed, an attactively bound copy was available. This work* it is 
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thought, helped strengthen the work of ANNA in a number of ways. Specific 
cally t "A Modest Proposal" reduced the need for extensive developmental work 
in ANNA . Technically , it is suggested that others who may be involved in 
the current popular activity of needs assessments in education for Alaskan 
Native children look seriously to those who have already done a creditable job . 
The developmental work for ANNA concerned two questionnaire type surveys . 
One involved Native students , grades 8 through 12 , the other involved vil- 
lage advisory school boards, BIA and SOS • Each questionnaire received a 
healthy response. Those wishing detailed knowledge of the questionnaire 
activities should consult the Appendix where they will find complete technical 
reports including the procedures used in each . For purposes of the summary 
report, suffice it to say that each survey was sufficiently randomized and 
strong enough to be valid . 

The following educational preferences, therefore, emanate from the above 
cited sources—and the thoughts and experiences of the committee members. 
1. The general educational goal expressed by Native adults and students 
was that the school should help equip the individual to get along in 
either the Native or non-Native culture , whichever the Native child should 
choose. For further explanation, this should be taken with the under- 
standing that the current curriculum situation in schools in Alaska is 
^ predominantly hon-Native. There have been significant and meaningful 
innovation in recent years in bilingual and bicuitural curriculum de- 
velopmeht but these efforts have been small in comparison to the total 



needs. Essentially, this goal, expressed by Native peoples, reflects the 
need for the professional educator to develop content and approaches 
that are truly rooted in two cultures. In effect, it calls for basic revision 
of existing curricula. 

2. It was the very strong expression of local school board members that 
they have real, legal control of village schools. There was/is a definite 
readiness for local control . School boards reflected that there were some 
that could take immediate control of the schools , some who could do it in 
two or three years but most felt it would take about five years for a transi- 
tioT;i to full control. In summary, all Native people in the villages want 
full control of their schools , but most believe that a transition period of 
about five years is necessary . Few expressed the desire for immediate 
control . 

3. There is a growing desire to attend college, as expressed by Native high 
school students and by their increased attendance at the college of their 
choice . This finding is based in part on the forthcoming report entitled: 
"ALASKA NATH'^E IN ALASKA HIGHER EDUCATION" , by Karen Kahout 
and Judith Kleinfeld of the Institute of Social, Economic and Government 
Research, University of Alaska. Another source used was the 1972-73 
BIA Evaluation of the Higher Education Program. 

4. Student preferences » coupled with evidence of what they actually do 
following graduation from high school, reflect the desire for vocational 
and career training during high school and after high school. Few high 




school students said they wanted vocational training after high school . 
However, many actually do enter vocational training after high school. 
Hence , there is a definite need for high school and post high school 
vocational training . 

5. There was a strong preference on the part of parents and students to 
have schools located as close to their homes as possible. This preference 
definitely supports a desire for village high schools. Also, there was 

no preference on the part of Native peoples to do away with of boarding 
schools and the boarding home program . 

6 . There was a preference , along with local control and schools close to 
home, to extend educational services in Native communities. Specifically, 
the extension would be toward preschool, early childhood programs and 
adult education . Natives desire and want early childhood and adult 
education program . 
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FUTURE ROLE OF BIA IN EDUCATION IN ALASKA 

Another objective of Project ANNA was to: 

DEVELOP ALTERNATIVES AND MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS ABOUT 
TKE FUTURE ROLE OF BIA EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 
Based on the technical work of the project, specifically that section dealing 
with local control • there is a strong indication that the long-standing trend 
for the BIA to phase out of school operations will continue. There is the strong t 
expressed desire for local control of education and for the schooling of child-* 
ren as close to home as possible. There is a corresponding decrease in en* 
rollments in boarding institutions. The regular high school program for 
Native youth &eems at this point in time' headed in the direction of the small 
village high school and the boarding home program, with only a possible 
minimum of a boarding school program. Even so. the BIA should keep open 
the option of a Federal school with determination being left up to the local 
community. Any change ttom Federal to non-Federal would be as a result of 
local action, especially as related to village schools. 

1. There will be a continuing and pronoimced need for the BIA to assume 
a strong advocacy role in belialf of Native peoples. This need will be 
crucial as local control expands and more and more becomes a reality. 

2. The basic function of future BIA education in Alaska will be largely a 
financial one. This means that, in contrasts there will be less need 
for services associated with school oper^^tlons and more need regarding 
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financing educational activities that are conducted by non-Federal 
personnel . 

With the future BIA role being largely a financial one, the following 
options are suggested as the forms which financial assistance will take: 

A. Johnson-^O'Malley assistance: This program has been in existence 
in Alaska for several years and will no doubt assume a larger role 
in Native education . 

B. Contracted school operations: This refers to a Native organization 
contracting directly with the BIA to operate an education activity. 
This is already in effect throughout the nation and is an option 
Native people have available to them regarding local control nf 
education . 

C • Higher Education: This is a growing need and an expanding program • 
It will continue to be important to the education needs of Alaskan 
Natives. 

D. Specialized School: This option is tentative and will depend on 
further specific « in-depth needs assessment in this particular area 
of education. It pertains to school dropouts and to students with 
special needs « only. 

E . School construction for Native education . 

F. Federal School as a result of local option selection. 

Transition: There will be a transition period to local control. During 

this time that Federal school operations will continue # though probably 
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on a £;inaller scale. 

There will be a need for a time for technical services in education to 
support local control by Native groups . This will probably be in the 
areas of curriculum development evaluation and school board training. 
It should be aimed at assisting Native people to assume control of their 
education programs and to improve them as they deem necessary . This 
technical assistance will be especially important during the transition 
period . 
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IMMEDIATE CONCERNS 



In consideration of the four objectives set before the Project ANNA committee, 
several immediate concerns surfaced which were felt by the committee impor-- 
tant enough to warrant consideration. These concerns, with a brief explana- 
tion , are listed below . 

1. The committee recommends that the boarding home program be subject 
to an in-depth review and evaluation, to reveal reasons for the discrep- 
ancy between this program^s perceived potential and what appears to be 
the present situation, as determined by the supporting data« 

2. The committee urges that rural elementary school children and their 
parents and teachers be provided with up to date, factual information 
regarding each of the high school options either available presently or to 
become available shortly. This information is needed if the student and 
his parents are to make a choice of the program best suited to the child's 
particular educational and social needs . 

3. The committee recognizes that the education preference expressed for 
local control necessitates increased attention to training of school board 
members . The committee urges that viable school board training and 
upgrading be developed and initiated immediately so that local control 
may become an actuality within the next 5 years* 

4. The committee recommends that close attention be given the develop- 
ment of alternative models for small local high schools* Planning in 
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this area should commence immediately and should include consideration 
not only of what can be offered but also what special student needs may 
not be serviced by such programs. Once these special needs have been 
identified, delivery systems should be developed, building on existing 
program options where possible. This may result in an increasing 
specialization in services offered by the existing boarding school and 
boarding home programs . 

5. The committee recommends that work on any or all of the above concerns 
be accomplished through coordination of the planning efforts of all agencies 
involved in rural and/or Native education. The interagency coordination 
and development mechanism set up by Project ANNA provides one such 
model for accomplishment of this objective . 

6. The committee recommends that the Project ANNA final report and recom- 
mendations be widely distributed for review and discussion to Regional 
Corporation education committees, and J-0*M committee » district operating 
programs under the Indian Education Act and other agencies concerned 
with planning or operating programs for Native and rural youth. Feed* 
back from the above groups should be obtained before policy decisions 
are formulated in any area considered in the ANNA report. 
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FUTURE ROLE OF THE TWO BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS IN ALASKA 



A final objective of Project ANNA was to: 

DEVELOP ALTERNATIVES AND MAKE RECOMMENDATIONS CON- 
CERNING THE FUTURE OF THE TWO BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS IN 
ALASKA, 

The boarding school situation in Alaska is approaching a showdown . Both 
Mt. Edgecumbe and Wrangell have school plants that are old and expensive to 
maintain in order to keep operating even on a minimum basis. Indeed t Mt. 
Edgecumbe was built for military, not education pi^rposes. Too, there is the 
strong desire for local control and to ed..-^ ^te Native children closer to home. 
Somewhat contradictory to these facts is the preference on the part of Native 
people, adults and students alike, to keep Mt. Edgecumbe and Wrangell open 
as an option 1 It has been mentioned above that there is a i^apidly diminishing 
need for a regular high school program to be conducted in BIA boarding schools. 
The expressed preference was for the emerging small high school and the 
boarding home program . In the sense used herein the concept regular high 
school program refers primarily to a curriculum that meets the needs of the 
educationally successful Native youth. Actual trends and preferences do not 
reflect a strong need for the boarding schools for this purpose. There isi 
however > a strong indication that there may be a need for a BIA resident 
operation that would meet needs classified as "Specialised^ as contrasted to 
"regular" . 



The following options have been developed by the coininittee and are offered 
to decision-makers for their consideration. They are presented in rank order, 
according to the preferences of the ANNA Committee. 

OPTION ONE 

This option suggests that Mt. Edgecumbe school be phased out with its current 
enrollment being placed in other resiident institutions . Wrangell should remain 
open as a specialized institution for the Native student who has needs that no 
other school in the State can meet. Also, while Mt. Edgecumbe is being phased 
out , a special assessment should be made to determine the need at Wrangell 
for a possible new facility . Option one suggests that there is very possibly a 
need for a specialized education program that is a resident institution, that 
would remain Federal , and would be one of the few future BIA school opera- 
tions. The real need for a specialized institution should result from an in-depth, 
comprehensive look at the dropout and mobility factor of Native students . 

OPTION TWO 

This option suggests that it would be feasible to close or phase out both Mt . 
Edgecumbe and Wrangell and gradually transfer enrollments to Wildwood and 
to the Kenai Public Schools. This is a plausible alternative inasmuch as the 
Wildwood facility is in rather good repair and offers a number of related vo- 
cational programs . Also , the Kenai public schools have room for expansion 
and could , without undue construction costs , provide an adequate instructional 
program for an increased enrollment . Should this alternative be decided upon , 
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involvement of the various communities in the decision-making process would 
be mandatory . 

OPTION THREE 

This option calls for the total but gradual phasing out of both Mt . Edgecumbe 
and Wrangell and the shift of their enrollments to other resident education 
programs in the State, with emphasis on the boarding home progam. The 
specialized needs of Wrangell students » for instance, could be met with some 
special effort being made in training and selection of boarding home parents • 

OPTION FOUR 

It is always possible to leave the situation exactly as it is and not alter or im- 
prove anything. This option is not looked on favorably by the committee. 
There are several reasons for this position not the least of which is the fact 
that both plants are old and require high maintenance costs (especially Mt . 
Edgecumbe) which could be used more economically in other options. 
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SPECIAL FINDINGS 



Information from the student survey questionnaire and the Alaska Federation 
of Natives Dropout Report reflected that there were approximately 1,000 or 
more high school students each year who either leave school for good or leave 
school vand then , later on , enter another high school program . There are pos- 
sibly 1,000 students who are of high school age who are enrolled in no school* 
Too, a dropout study of the Social Services Office of the BIA, Juneau Area 
Office indicated thai contact with dropouts does help them return to school. 
These students live eith^^^r in villages or in one of the Alaskan cities . They 
need education services an<5 special attention should be devoted to them. It 
is this segment of the Native school population with which the BIA should con- 
cern itself regarding the future role of BIA in Alaska. A needs assessment 
relative to them (which has been delineated in other discussions) should be 
mounted soon . 

Another important aspect of education in Alaska that needs special attention 
pertains to the financing of education. $160,000^000 dollars are spent annual- 
ly now on Alaskan (Native and non-Native) education. BIA^s contribution 
to this total is a smaller though important one in relation to the whole . What 
is needed is an in-depth look at the potential of the State to finance completely 
the total education of its citizens . 
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ALASKAN NATIVE NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN EDUCATION 
Project Description 

INTRODUCTION 



These are fast changing times regarding the affairs of Alaskan Natives 
and this is certainly the case pertaining to the formal education of 
their children. ITiese are also times of important and basic new direc- 
tions in Alaskan Native Affairs, and this too applies to the education 
of their children. Therefore ^ it is hardly more than a natural conse- 
quence that a comprehensive review and assessment of educational need 
be conducted relative to Alaskan Natives. 

In his request for the assessment, Mr. Morris Thompson, Director of the 

Bureau of Indian Affairs for the Juneau Area strted: 

"In recent times, and particularly during the past year, the 
general question of the ultimate role of BIA Education in 
Alaska has been raised. The concern usually centers around 
the questions of: How much longer will BIA Education operate 
schools? What form, if any, will BIA Education have within 
and following the next five years?" 

Thu Bureau of Indian Affairs education needs assessment project in Alaska 

will use the above cited questions as a point of departure. The needs 

assessment will develop valid information aimed at providing answers to 

the two questions: 

How much longer will BIA Education operate schools? 

What form, if any, will BIA Education have within and following 
the next five years? 

Basically, the needs assessment is concerned with BIA education services 

in Alaska and the need for them now and in the future. 

# 
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It is appropriate at this point to mention the importance of change or 
transition to the BIA Education situation in Alaska. Things are chang- 
ing and doing so in a rapid manner. There is at this time a dynamic 
situation that centers around the transition. Part of the nature of 
the dynamics of the transition are associated with the fact that Native 
peoples have newly disveloped resources that are potent. They have the 
Land Claims Bill which established them in a defined manner in relation- 
ship to land and they have an emerging education and professional class 
that is qualified and anxious to assume leadership in Native Affairs. 
Additionally, the State of Alaska has newly discovered resources, not 
only in oil and other natural materials, but in its people* 

With such a dynamic situation the direction of change is seldom apparent 
and its forces are almost overwhelming to those individuals who must pro- 
vide leadership and guidance in the education of Native children. One 
main purpose of the needs assessment project of the BIA is to attempt to 
meet the challenge generated in a dynamic situation so that the transition 
is intelligent, orderly, and in the best interest of the Native child. In 
the end and through it all the best interests of the Native child should 
be our guide. 
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PROJECT OBJECTIVES 



3 



In general, Project ANNA will: 

1. Identify the educational preferences of Alaskan Native 
peopi'^s, 

2. Develop a benchmark of education* information which re- 
flects current BIA programs, 

3. Develop alternatives and make recommendations about the 
future role of BIA education in Alaska. 

4. Develop alternatives and make recommendations concerning 
the future of the two BIA boarding schools in Alaska. 
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THE POLICY nP SELP-DETERMINATION 



There are always basic assumptions that form part of the foundation of 

an educational needs assessment. In the case of Project ANNA, the one 

basic assumption is that of the policy of Self -Determination which was 

set forth in President Nixon's Message on Indians. He stated: 

**This (Self -Determination), then, must be the goal of any 
new national policy toward the Indian people: to strength- 
en the Indian's sense of autonomy without •threatening his 
sense of community. We must assure the Indian that he can 
assume control of his own life without being separated in* 
voluntarily from the tribal group. And we must make it 
clear that Indians can become independent of Federal con- 
trol without being cut off from Pederal concern and Pederal 
support." * i> 

Regarding education, he further stated: 

"Consistent with our policy that the Indian community should 
have the right to take over the control and operation of fed- 
erally funded programs, we believe every Indian community wish*- 
ing to do so should be able to control its own Indian schools. 
This control would be exercised by school boards selected by 
Indians and functioning much like other school boards through- 
out the nation ..." 

As a basic assumption for Project ANNA, this will be interpreted to mean 
that efforts will be directed toward providing information that Native 
peoples may use to deteinine their own educational destinies. Indeed* 
the first objective, that which pertains to the educational preferences 
of Native peoples, is directly related to this policy statement. Project 
ANNA should in no way be interpreted or construed as an attempt to make 
decisions about education for Natives. Quite the contrary, the basic 
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approach and philosophy behind the project is to provide information 
that reflects Native desires and thoughts so that these can be fed in- 
to the decision-making process of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. The 
project is a comprehensive and concerted effort to obtain Native par- 
ticipation in the decision-making process. 
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THE SCOPE OF THE PROJECT 

The scope of the project pertains to the total education program of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska. While this should also be 
thought of as its limitations, it should be understood that the BIA * 
Education programs have for several years now been closely related 
to state programs in education as they involve and affect Native 
people and their children. Another basic feature of the needs assess- 
ment project will involve a relationship to non-BIA education programs, 
those of the State of Alaska and those of Native groups who like the 
Indians of the south forty-eight are expressing more interest in and 
assuming more control of education programs. 

The scope of the needs assessment project will involve all BIA Educa- 
tion programs and a relationship to non-BIA education programs and 
concerns . 

The relationship to non-BIA education programs will be called Emerging 
Concerns. More is said about this aspect of the project in the discus- 
sions that follow. 
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THE APPROACH 



The approach taken in the project is that it will provide valid infor- 
mation to decision-makers. According to the objectives of the project, 
the decision-makers will be provided alternatives from which they may 
be selective. In this capacity, the project does not decide issues and 
problems. The deciding is left to the decision-makers who are the 
parents, students, school board members, Regional officials. State offi- 
cials, and BIA officials. Information developed by the project, then, 
while being specifically for BIA officials, will be available for use 
by many groups and individual involved in the education process of NatjLve 
children. 

Another aspect of the approach of the project concerns a relationship to 
other institutions outside of the BIA. It is no longer feasible or prac- 
tical, if it ever was, to conduct such a project in isolation and without 
consideration of other activities and interests. Certainly, the Alaska 
State Department of Education, with a constitutional responsibility for 
education of its citizens, which Alaskan Natives are, would be vitally 
concerned with the outcome as well as with the project in general. The 
same applies to the Regional Corporations of Natives which are emerging 
and are beginning to express their concerns about the education of their 
children. The same can be said for the Alaska Federation of Natives or 
anjr Native organization for that matter. With this understanding in 
mind. Project ANNA will be conducted cooperatively and will make a strong 
effort to relate to all parties interested in the education of Native 
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children. It should also be understood that the above mentioned in- 
terests and concerns are examples and do not intend to specify nor 
limit the relationships of the project to non-BIA institutions or 
individuals . 

The validity of Project ANNA will depend on the quality of the work 
performed in coiyunction with the achievement of the objectives. The 
best specialists and techniques available in education will be used 
in developing the basic information that will comprise the benchmark 
data. 

It should also be stated that when current research and evaluation re- 
ports are available that address themselves to the same concerns of 
the project, they will be used. There is no need to duplicate the good 
work that many highly competent people have done in recent times. Rather, 
the project will capitalize on their efforts and thereby become the rich- 
er for it. 

In relationship to the point of use of existing works which related to 
the needs assessment project, two recent developments stand out. One 
is the Alaska Department of Education's learner needs assessment which 
was done in relationship to their Title III ESEA program and contracted 
to Worldwide Education and Research. Findings of this work will be 
considered valid and will be used in the BIA needs assessment work. 
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The other recent development is the Center for Northern Education and 
Research at the University of Alaska. This Center has in its short 
life already produced and is producing information that will be valu- 
able to the BIA's needs assessment project. 

Project ANNA is conceived in the spirit of impersonal objectivity and, 
regarding this principle, will not be compromised. Participants in 
the project will be asked to conduct themselves in the highest profes- 
sional manner and to leave out their personal prejudices when perform- 
ing their part. Afterall, the ultimate goal of the project is to be 
of benefit to Native children and youth and their well-being should be 
uppermost in the minds and work of all associated with Project ANNA. 
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PROJtiCT CONCEPT 

For purposes of organization the project has been con:>tructed as follows 
1. Education Preferences of Alaskan Natives 

A. Village Parents 

B. Students 

C. Native Organization Officials 

D. Education Staff 
II. Resident Education Programs 

A. Boarding School 

1. BIA 

2. Non-BIA 

B. Other Resident Programs 

1. State Programs 

2. Contracted Programs 
III. Johnson O'Malley Programs 

IV. . Higher Education 
V. Emerging Concerns 

A. . Land Claims and Implications 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives 

C. State Plans for Education 

D. . Federal Legislation, PL 92-318, Title IV 
VI. State of Alaska Learner Needs Assessment 
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nducational Preferences of Alaskan Natives : This is a Part of the 
project that will attempt to identify what it is that Native people 
want regarding the education of their children. It will be conduct- 
ed early in the project in order to provide some direction in the 
other activities which follow. It will be concerned with pertinent 
issues as well as with some curriculum preferences. Quasi -research 
methods will be used to develop basic preferences. 

Resident Education Programs : This involves an evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of the different resident education programs for Alaska Natives, 
both Bureau and non-Bureau. Although the focus of this aspect of the 
study will center upon residency, its relation to the educational pro- 
gram of the students cannot be overlooked, and will be evaluated. In 
addition, the relationships of the differing academic and residency pro- 
grams to each other and to the overall picture of Alaska Native educa- 
tion will be considered. 

Johnson O'Malley Operations : This aspect of the project will involve 
implementation of evaluative devices designed to determine the effec- 
tiveness and legal compliances of Johnson O'Malley programs. 

{li gheT Education : The BIA is currently developing a design for evaluat- 
ing its total Higher Education Program. It is possible that this will 
be available to the project. Too, researchers at the University of 
Alaska have been working in this area of concern and their results would 
be an asset to the project. 
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Umorging Concerns : There are a host of concerns that are and will be 
emerging in the coming years. The project will attempt to identify 
what these might be and make some suggestions relative to their poten- 
tial impact on Native education. Those mentioned are merely to serve 
as examples and others will no doubt be discovered and included. 

State Needs Assessment : The recently completed Learner Needs Assess- 
ment of the State of Alaska will be considered valid, and serve as a 
resource toward determining the future role of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs education and its relationship with other educational groups 
and agencies - 
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PROJECT PROCCDURF.S 



The procedures for implementing the overall project have been kept to 
a minimum and as simple as possible. It is for this reason that a 
Project Committee was selected as being the best manner with which to 
handle the overall work. 

Project Committee ; The role of the Project ANNA Committee is to use 
the information developed in the course of the various activities in 
order to achieve the objectives. In the end, it is the Committee that 
will come up with the alternatives called for in the objectives and it 
is the Committee that will help select content for the development of 
educational preferences. The committee, itself, however, will have 
few responsibilities for developing basic information as this will be 
done by professional educators who are specialists in their field. 

It is suggested that the Project Committee be comprised of the following: 
One High School Student 
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Though membership on the committee is limited, it will be necessary 
to use other techniques to glean information from important segments 
of the Native population. Students, for one, are a segment of the 
population resources important to any decisions made. In this in- 
stance, student thoughts will be gathered via questionnaires and in- 
terviews in the technical activities of the assessment* It is also 
suggested that sometime toward the end of the project, a group of stu- 
dents be convened to consider the work of the total project and to 
advise the Project Committee. 

The BIA Juneau Area Office and Central Office will supply additional 
technical support to the committee and to the overall project* 
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Figure One 
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PROJECT ANNA STUDENT SURVEY 



Background 

A survey of student preferences was conducted as a part of Project 
ANNA. 

In reviewing the total project, it was determined that one of the 
most important decision makers was the student. This concern 
reflected the belief that in Alaskan Native communities, students 
and their desires are a very potent factor in the decision-related 
to which option (boarding school, boarding home program, state 
dormitory) to select for high school purposes. 

In order to conduct the survey, a questionnaire was developed and 
sent to schools throughout the state. The questionnaire instruc- 
tions were such that the teacher or principal of the school dis- 
tributed the instruments along with a self-addressed envelope. 
The students were asked to complete the questionnaire and mail it 
to the Indian Education Resources Center of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The response distribution is 
given in Table One. 



TABLE ONE 



School 


No. Responses 


Percentage 


(1) Mt. Edgecujnbe 


291 


23 


(2) Wrangell Institute 


31 


3 


(3) Bethel 


115 


9 


(4) Kodiak 


45 


4 


(5) Boarding Home Program 


146 


•* ^ 

Li. 


(6) Village School 


484 


41 


(7) Other 


92 


8 


(8) Chemawa/Nome/Unuseable 


0 


0 




Total: 1,223 


100 



TABLE TWO 
Students by Grade 



Grade 


Number 


Percentage 


8th 


464 


38 


9th 


283 


23 


10th 


180 


15 


llth 


157 


13 


12th 


91 


7 


Other 


10 


4 




Total: 1,185 


100 
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It should be noted from Table One that Chemawa and Nome (Beltz) 
Dormitory did not participate in the survey, Chemawa was not in- 
cluded as a policy decision had been made by the Juneau Area 
Office of the BIA that no new students were to be sent there 
starting with the School Year 1973-74. Those who had started 
their high school education at Chemawa would be allowed to finish 
if they so elected; however ^ no new Alaskan Native students were 
to be sent to Chemawa for purposes of obtaining a high school ed- 
ucation. The Nome (Beltz) Dormitory elected not to participate 
inasmuch as they thought that the 1972^73 School Year had bsen 
overly heavy as far as re.'^earch and evaluation studies were con- 
cerned. They politely returned the questionnaires with an expla- 
nation to this effect. Their actions were considered proper as 
experienced evaluators of Native education know only too well how 
easy it is to impose unnecessary work on local school personnel in 
order to satisfy yet another facet of the researchers curiosity. 
The total sample was sufficiently strong so that the exclusion of 
Nome and Chemawa was considered insignificant. 

Summary of Survey Data 

Alaskan Native high school students ^ and those who would enter 
high school during the School Year 1973-74, prefer to have several 
options open to them. They would like to keep the boarding schools t 
the boarding home program, and village schools all as viable options. 
There was considerable support for the village school, which is an 
emerging institutions in Alaska. 

They have plans for life that reflect the present pattern of Alaskan 
Native students. Many want to attend college or pursue some form of 
training past high school. Yet, there is a strong desire to return 
to their home villages to work and to live. They do not generally 
have a counseling services available in village schools and many who 
attend larger schools do not use those counseling services available. 
They receive parentla encouragement generally, yet, there is a sig-> 
nificant number (about IS percent) who do not receive parental 
encouragement to attend school. 

They expressed a preference for the two-world goal, to be prepared 
to live in or out-side-of the village. A large percentage spoke 
their Native languages in the homes. 

Perhaps the most important finding of the survey is what is termed 
a "Mobility Factor." This refers that the movement from one high 
school program to another. When the students in Grades 10, 11, and 
12 were selected out for analysis, it was discovered that 42 percent 
of them had changed high schools. The questionnaire item read: **Have 
you been enrolled in a type of high school program different from the 
one in which you are now enrolled?" Forty- two percent of the 10th, 
11th, and 12th grade students checked "yes" (Graph No. 21). The 
largest change was from the boarding home program to another one^ 
(Graphe No. 22). 
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Further, it would appear that the reasons for changing were not 
associated with the curriculum of the school from which they 
changed. Reasons for changing were related to matters i.uch as 
"Personal Problems," "Wanted to be Closer to Home," or "Lonesome" 
(Graph No. 23). 

It is difficult to determine just how important it is for a student 
to attend the same school throughout their high school career. 
However, it seems reasonable to assume that a student who moves 
from one school to another has added adjustment problems. Obviously, 
they suffer from a lack of continuity in their set of relationships 
to peers and to staff members. Corresponding to this would be an 
administrative problem for school officials related to curriculum 
continuity, graduation requirements and student testing. In general, 
the administrative situation regarding Native high school education 
is complicated by this high mobility factor. It is suggested that 
its possible effect on the student be given more thought and attention 

A copy of the questionnaire used in the survey follows Graph No. 23. 
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STUDENT RESPONSES, BY SCHOOL 
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STUDENT RESPONSE BY SEX 
GRAPH NO. 2 
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STUDENT RESPONSE BY fHTNIC GROUPS 
GRAPH NO. 3 
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STUDENT RESPONSE BY AGE 
GRAPH NO. 4 
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STUDENT RESPONSE BY GRADE 
GRAPH NO. 5 
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STUDENT RESPONSE AS TO FUTURE OF MT. EDGECOMBE 
GRAPH NO. 6 
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STUDENT RESPONSE AS TO FUTURE OF WRANGELL INSTITITE 

GRAPH NO. 7 
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LOCATIONS VIHER£ STUDENTS WOULD LIKE TO LIVE 
AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 

GRAPH NO. 9 
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STUDENT RESPONSE AS "TO NEED FOR COUNSELING ASSISTANCE 

GRAPH NO. 10 
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STUDENTS WHO HAVE USED COUNSELING SERVICES 
GRAPH NO. 11 
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TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS STUDENTS BELIEVE SHOULD 
BE OPEN TO THEM 

GRAPH NO. 13 • 
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TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAMS STUDElfTS BELiEVE 

ARE NOT "NEEDED • 
■ - - . GRAl'H NO. 14 
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STUDENT. RESPONSE TO GOALS 
... GRAPH NO. 15 
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LANGUAGES SPOKEN BY STUDENTS 
GRAPH NO. 18 
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PR0BLE2^ STUDENTS HAVE-'. BUDGETING PERSONAL FUNDS 
; . GSAPH NO. 19 




PROBLEMS WITH STUDY HABITS 
GRAPH NO." 20 
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STUDENTS WHO HAVE BEEN ENROLLED IN DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOL PR(JGRAMS 
GRAPH NO. 21 
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STUDENTS WHO HAVE CHANGED SCHOOLS 
GRAPH NO. 22 
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Technical Discussion 



The procedure used in the. Student Surv&\j wao: 

(1) Questionnaires were mailed to each school and school officials 
were asked to distribute them to students. Fevmission to 
handle the questionnaire was obtained from the Juneau Area 
Office of the BIA and from the State-Operated School Offices 
in Anchorage. 

C2) Content for the questionnaire was outlined by the Project ANNA 
Committee. Technical staff at the Bureau^s Indian Education 
Resources Center (lERC) in Albuquerque^ New MexicOj developed 
the instrument and handled the mailing of it* 

(3) The completed questionnaires were returned from the student 
directly to the lERC in Albuquerque. Upon receipt in 
Albuquerque^ the questionnaires were forwarded to the General 
Services Administration Computer Center in Albuquerque which 
provided computer printouts. ^ The computer printouts were 
analyzed by the staff of the lERCj Division of Program Review 
and Evaluation. 

Pertinent letters and a copy of the questionnaire are presented in the 
pages vhich follow. 
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INtilAN EDUCATION RESOURCES CEMIER 



/aluation S Progi?am Beview 



MEMDRAr©UM 

Tto: Superintendent, Boarding Schools & State Dormitories 

Rrora: Chief, Division of Evaluation and Prograa Review 
Subject: Ptoject ANMA Survey Kative SRident Opinionnaire 

ThB- atteiched is a questionnaire that is beipg used in the Alaskan 
Native Heed^ Assesspient Ptcject. There ar^e^ 300 being mailed under 
separate cover. Wbuld you please have^that lurriber of Alaskan iktive 
students coomlete and return it to the Indian ErfucatixDn Resources 
Cent^ CIERC; here in Albucjuer^ue. I have ijicludeci enough (juestionr 
naires and envelopes for most of the Alaskan Mative student body* It 
is not important that sane of the- students do o&t fill it out. Also, 
if there are not enough questionnaffires, have all Pi^eshDen and Seniors 
oon5>lete it. 

It is important that student nail his conipleted questionna^ra 
directly to tttft lERC. Ihis will filter out any possibility of any- 
one being ax^cused of tannpering with the students* thoug^xts regarding 
1^ questionnaire. 

Thanks very much fbr your help, and I wi21 keep you infonoed relative 
to the results. 



Thomas R. Hopkins 

IhGlosura 



tote; 

iioted; Adniinistrsrtor, I£RC 

surrame 
chronyy 500 
chro2]y lERC 



ErJc ^IRHOpkins:!^ H/17/73 fj^ 




United States Department of the Interior 



OFFtCK OK KDUCATiON PHOllHAMS 

INDIAN EDUCATION RESOURCES CENTER 

PO. fK)X IISH 
AUIUHiUKKQUK. NKW MEXICO 87l(KJ 



BURKAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



11^ nei'l.Y KEI K» TO 

Evaluation £ Program Review 



^f"^^^ J 7 1975 



Memorandum 



To: 



Alaskan Day Schools 



From: 



Chief 5 Division of Evaluation S Program Review 



Subject: Project ANNA Survey Native Student Opinionnaire 



Enclosed, you will find a questionnaire in sufficient nunODer to allow 
the Eighth Grade and Higji School students in your school an opportu- 
nity to complete. You will also find a self -addressed air nail 
envelope that the students are to use in returning the questionnaire 
to the Indian Education Resources Center (lERC) in Albuquerque. 

It is in^x^rtant that the student mail his completed questionnaire 
directly to the lERC. This will filter out any possibility of 
anyone being accused of tampering with the students' thoughts 
regarding the questionnaire. 

It is hoped that the questionnaires can be returned to Albuquerque 
by the first week of iky, so your inmediate attention to this request 
is deeply appreciated. Thanks so much for your help. 




Thomas Hopkins 



Approved: 
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5. I am in the: 

(1) 8th Grade 

(2) 9th Grade 

(3) 10th Grade 

(4) 11th Grade 

(5) 12th Grade 

(6) Other, please write 

6. Have you been enrolled in a type of high school program different from the 
one in which you are now enrolled? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

If the answer to question 6 is yes, check aiiy of the following which you 
have attended in the past: 

7. Mt. Edgecumbe 

8. Cheicawa 

9. Wildwood 

10. Bethel Dormitory 

11. Kodiak Dormitory 

12. Chilocco 

13. Nome (Beltz) Dormitory 

14. Boarding Home Program 

15. Other I please write ^ : 
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If you have changed high schools In the past, why did you do so? 



16. Was lonesome for some of my friends who were attending another school, 

17, The school was too hard, 

18, Did not like attending a school that had non-Native students In it. 

19, There were too many rules and regulations. 

20. Couldn't get along with the school staff, teachers, principal, 

dormitory aides, etc, 

21. I couldn't gen the type of courses I wanted, 

22. The school work was too easy, 

23. I wanted to attend a school in which mostly or all students were Native, 

24. Personal problems 

25, The situation at the school was too uncontrolled and wild, 

26. There was too much fighting, drinking, and other student behavior problems. 

27, Wanted to be closer to home. 

28, Wanted more activity than what I was getting. 

29, Other, please explain ■ 



30, In your opinion, what should happen to Mt. Edgecumbe? CHECK ONLY ONE , 
(1) It should be closed. 

(2) It should be kept open as a regular high school. 

(3) It should be kept open, but moved from Mt. Edgecumbe to another place 

in Alaska. 

(4) It should be combined with Wrangell and kept open only for Native 

students who need a home. 

(5) It should be turned over to the State of Alaska to be used as they see 

fit. 

(6) It should be turned over to Native People to be used as they see fit. 

(7) None of the above. 

(8) I don't know what should be done with it. 

Q (9) Other, Please say what it should be: 
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50. Check the item below which you believe is the best goal for schools to use 
in figuring out what Aladican Natives should learn in school: CHECK ONLY ONE , 

(1) Schools should help Alaskan Native children and youth to 

learn things that enable them to live in the village, only. 

(2) Schools should help Alaskan Native children and youth to 

learn things that help them to live in the city, only. 

(3) Schools should help Alaskan Native children and youth learn 

things that help them live in the village or in the city, 
whichever the individual chooses. 

(4) I do not know. 

(5) Other, please say what it is: 



51. How well are the staff or family members of your home living or dormitory 
doing their job? 

(1) More than satisfactory. 

(2) Satisfactory. 

^ (3) Unsatisfactory. 

(4) I do not know. 

(5) Does not apply. 

(6) Other, please say what it is: 



52. How well are the teachers doing their job? 

(1) More than satisfactory. 

(2) Satisfactory. 

^ (3) Unsatisfactory. 

(4) I do not know. 

(5) Other, please say what it is: 



53* What languages do you speak? 

(1) English only. 

(2) English and a Native language* 

(3) English and another language. 

(4) Native language, only. 



34. Could you use note counseling help in deciding what to do after high school? 
CHECK ONLY ONF , 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No. 

(3) I don't really know. 

(4) Other, please explain: 



55. Do you go to the counselor of your school for help? CHECK ONLY ONE . 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No. 

(3) Sometimes, but not often. 

(4) Never go to see the counselor. 

(5) Our school doesn't have a counselor. 

(6) Other, please explain. 



56. Do your parents encourage yr^u to go to school? 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No. 

(3) They never say anything about it. 

(A) Once in a while, but not often. 

(5) I don't have parents to go to. 

(6) Other, ple&se explain: 



57. Do you have trouble budgeting money? 

(1) Yes. 

(2) No. 

(3) I don't have enough money for this to be a problem. 

(4) Other, please explain: 



58. Do you have trouble studying? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 



Q (3) Somoitimes, but not often 

ERJC ^ never study, so don't know If I have trouble. 

mmmm_ (5) Other, please explain: 
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Discussing the "characteristics" of Alaska Native sutdcnts 
presents a serious danger — the problem of overgeneralization and 
stereotyping of children. Many teachers, fresh from anthropology 
courses where they have erroneously been told that all Natives 
are. "noncompetitive" or "concrete in thinking" expect their 
students to behave in these ways. Research on such teacher 
expectations suggests that they can become self-ful-f illing 
prophecies and actually reduce school success-^ 

Both in teaching and in educational planning, it is of 
the utmost importance to keep in mind the diversity and range of 
talents among Native students. Certainly, many students are 
reading far below grade level, but others are reading at grade 
level/ or above. Certainly some students tend to be shy andi with- 
drawn in class, but many others are highly articulate. By looking 
only at the "average" Native student, we may forget about other 
students, whose educational needs are also important. Indeed, the 
most neglected group of Native students is* probably the academically 
gifted. Programs are ineveitably aimed at the low achievers, the 
drop-outs. Academically talented Native students, who may also 
need some assistance to fulfill their potential/ are often ignored. 



^See R. Rosenthal, Experimental Effects in Behavioral Research , 
Appleton, New YorK, 1966. See also R. Rosentha? and C. Jacobon, 
Pyqrf^alion in the Classroom , Holt, Rineh^rt & Winston, New York, 1968. 
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strengths of A laska Native Students 



Most people learn best when the educational situation takes 
advantage of their areas of strength and their is:eferxed learning 
styles. By building on learning strengths, it may be much easier 
to increase- achievement in areas of weakness. ^Maska Native 
students tend to have major areas both of cognitive and social 
strengths, which schools rarely take advantage of • 

Cognitive Strengths 

i 

Most of the research on the cognitive strengths of Alaska 
Natives has been done with Eskimos. However, there is reason to 
believe that Athabascan Indian and Tlingit Indians have similar 
areas' of high ability because of their adaptation to the Arctic 
environment. 

The demands made by a particular environment may stimulate 
the development of certain types of cognitive skills*^ To hunt 
successfully in the visually uniform Arctic requires highly de- 
veloped visual skills. The Eskimo hunter, for example, must be 
extremely sensitive to visual detail and must be able to memorize 
visual patterns in judging weather and in navigating through the 
Arctic. 

Many anecdotal records raise the possibility that Eskimos 

^This section is based on J«S. Kleinfeld, "Intellectual 
Strengths in Culturally Different Groups: An Eskimo Illustration," 
Review of Educational Research , 43(3), pp. 341-359, 1973, 
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tend to have unusually high visual and spatial abilities* For " 
example, these types of abilities are important in mechanical 
tasks and tales of Eskimos' skills in this area have become part 
of the folklore of the Arctic • Carpenter^ reports that in several 
instances Eskimos were able to repair complicated machinery that 
trained whit;e mechanics could not fix. Oil companies working in 
Alaska have reported that "we have found that the Eskimo has more 
innate ability to work around equipment than anyone else in the 
world. "4 

Anecodtal reports also contain many descriptions of Eskimos' 
unusual skills in tasks requiring memory for visual information. 
For example, maps of the local terrain have later been found to 
be almost as accurate as arial photographs.^ Teachers commonly 
note that Eskimo children show an unusual ability to memorize 
visual patterns. 

A number of psychological studies, comparing the figural 
abilities of Eskimos with those of other groups, support such 
anecdotal accounts. The pervasive problems of cross-cultural 
testing often lead to lower performance on standardized tests 
which are much lower than Eskimos* actual eibilities* Nonetheless, 



^E.S. Carpenter, "Space Concepts of the Aivilik Eskimos^" 
Explorations , pp. 131-185, 1955. 

^"Democrats Talk on Oil/'' Anchorage Daily Times , September 26 

1970. 

V 

^Carpenter, loc, cit. 
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a number of experiments suggest that Eskimos' perceptual abilities 
may be higher than or about as high as those of whites. 6 

These cognitive strengths may lead to success in certain 
occupations. Such skills are important in many areas in addition 
to mechanics. For excunple, high spatial and visualization abilities 
are important to pilots a high demand occupation in the Arctic. 
High spatial abilities are also important in many advanced fields # 
such as mathematics and physics. It is possible that, after 
reaching a certain level of proficiency in English language skills r 
Eskimos could make significant contributions .in these advanced 
fields. Yet, at the present time^ Native students are • systematically 
counseled away from scientific areas because counselors view such 
subjects as too difficult for them. 

teaching methods also need to be developed which build on 
Eskimos* frequent pattern of high visual abilities^ low English 
language abilities. Teachers are tjften aware that Eskimo students 
have an "observational" learniixg style and place great emphasis on 
films and visual aids. However, mere visual emphasis is not enough 
and the wrong visual materials can actually interfere with learning. 
This interference occurs precisely because Native students are often 
so sensitive to visual detail. When students are shown a complicated 
picture, they may pick up not the central concept but rather the 
visual detail. By using abstract visuals, such as diagrams. 



^See especially J.W. Berry, "Temrie and Eskimo Perceptual Skills," 
Journal of International Psychology , 1., pp. 207-299, 1966. See also 
N. Forbes, Effects of Attitude and Intollicrence Variables on the 
English Language Achievement o£" Alaskan Eskimo # Unpuoiished master ' s 
Q ♦Jiesis, San Jose State/ 1971. 
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the student who xnemoris^es the visual pattern also memorizes the 
fundamental concept r not the minor detail. 

Social St rerj qths 

Native students also have luany social strengths, which educa- 
tional program::; rarely take advantage of. Again, most of the 
available research has been done with Eskimos, but other Native 
groups have other types of social skills which should be examined 
and built upon. 

A recent study"' of the self-concept of Eskimo adolescents 

suggests that students view themselves as strong in integrative 

social skills. On the Semantic Differential ^ Eskimo students 

rated themselves as above average on the characteristics of 
* 

(1) friendly^ (2) helpful^ and (3) kind. On such qualities as 
(4) smarts (5) strong^ and (6) good-looking they saw themselves 
as below average. 

Most schools do not value and reward the friendly, helpful 
qualities which Eskimo students view as their area of particular 
strength. Rather/ the social climate of schools tends to be in- 
dividualistic and impersonal. In such a climate^ Eskimo students 
often feel ill at ease and this anxiety may interfere with learning. 

A niunber of studies have demonstrated the importance of a 

^E. Benjamin/ An Investigation of the Self-Concept of Alaskan 
Eskimo Adolescents Tn t'our Different Secondary School Environments ^ 
Doctoral dissertation/ Oregon State University. 
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warift instructional climate for Native students. Native students 
participate more in a classroom where they perceive the climate 
as warm.^ Native students receive higher scores on intelligence 
tests when the counselor behaves in a warm style. ^ Native students 
also learn more when the instructor is warm.^^ 

In planning educational progrcims for Native students, the 
psychological climate of the learning environment should be con- 
sidered as important as the curriculum. If attention is not given 
to ways of creating warm learning atmospheres , the psychological 
climate will naturally tend toward the impersonal. This occurs 
because of the pervasiveness of bureaucratic organization in schools 
which creates impersonal, professional roles. Teachers often 
define "^professionalism" as maintaining emotional distance from 
studeftts. 

There are many different ways to create the more personali:2ied 
learning situation that is conducive to learning among Native 
children. One of the most important is a small school situation. 
Ir small groups, it is easier to develop friendly relationships. 

8j.S. Kleinfe3.d, "Classroom Climate and the Verbal Participation 
of Indian and Eskimo Students in Integrated Classrooms," Journal of 
Educational Research , 1973, (forthcoming) . 

5j.S. Kleinfeld, "Effects of Nonverbally Communicated Personal 
Warmth on the Intelligence Test Performance of Indian and Eskimo 
Adolescents," Journal of Social Psychology , 1973, (forthcoming). 

Kleinfeld, "Effects of Nonverbal Warmth on the Learning 
of Eskimo and "^hite Students," Journal of Social Psychology , 1973, 
(forthcoming) • 



Another is to define teachers' roles as including personal 
guidance as v;oll as instruction in cognitive skills. The most 
successful educationcil programs for Native students tend to 
create small, friendly cohesive groups of teachers and students* 

Educational Problems * 

The educational problems of Native children do not lie 
primarily in the area of acadeir.ic skills. Unlike many teachers 
of other minority group children, teachers of Native students 
almost never say that their students are not smart • Quite the 
contrary, moot teachers emphasize that their students are very 
smart but lack "motivation • " 

Achievement Levels 

It isr of courser the case that Indian and Eskimo children 
are below national norms in academic achievement and require 
special assistance in this area« In the village elementary schools 
administered by the Division of State Operated Schools, students 
scored between 1.2 and 1.8 years below national norms. (See 
Table 1) The major areas of weakness were voc^abulary, reading, 
and language abilities. Emphasis needs to be placed on language 
(Sirts programs which raise students' achievement in these areas. 

National norms should continue to be used as a standard 
through which to measure the school's progress in raising students' 
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achievement. But it is also important to note that Native students # 
unlike many other minority groups # are not showing a substantial 
decline in the number of grade levels that they are behind national 
norms as they progress through school. Over each ycar^ Native 
students fall behind only ,1 to .2 of a grade level. Their rate 
of progress, in short, is not very far belov/ the rate of progress 
of most children. 

At the high school level, village students vary widely in 
their achievement levels, in a recent study of reading achievement 
among 100 village students entering high schobl, for example, we 
found that 75% of the students were reading at the sixth grade 
or below. (See Table 2) However, some students were reading 
very close to grade level, even though they came fxo^ small, 
remot^ villages. These students very likely have unusually high 
levels of acadrmii; ability. 

In providing for the majority of village students. It Is 
very important not to ignore the needs of the academically gifted. 
From these academically talented students may come msmy* of the 
highly trained Natives needed by regional corporations and other 
employers. Too often, both in urban high schools and in college, 
talented village Native students are assigned to "'slow'* sections 
or remedial courses automatically because they are Native. 
Attention needs to be given to developing educational programs 
fox such academically talented students to enable them to realize 
their potential. 
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Table 2 





Reading Achieveeient Test Scores of 
Entering Village Freshmen in the 
Andiorage Boarding Home Program, Kome-Beltz 
• Regional School, and Bethel Regional School 
California Achievement Test, 1971 




K 


% 


Stii Grade or BeXm 45 


45% 


6th Grade 


33 


33% 


7th Grade 


is ■ 


15% 


8th Grade 




61 


9th Grade 

* 




1% 


Total 


100 


.100% 
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Identity Formation 

The fundamental educational problems of Indian and Eskimo 
students appear to lie in the area of identity formation. Teachers 
are referring to this problem of lack of direction when they refer 
to Native students' major school difficulty as "motivation." 
Similarly, employers almost never say that Native workers lack 
the skills to do the job. Rather, they note that social and 
emotional problems impair job performance. Such problems often 
signal weak identity formation. 

"Identity formation" is a concept that is misunderstood in 
Indian education. It is viewed much too narrowly as a sense of 
ethnic identity, a feeling of pride in being an Indian or an 
Eskimq. While this is one part of identity, it is a small part 
of it. Educational programs designed to build identity by 
focusing entirely on ethnic pride will not solve the problem. 

Identity formation refers to the development of a unified 
set of values and directions that organize a life and give it 
meaning. •'-^ For Indian and Eskimo adolescents, identity formation 
is an especially difficult task. It is difficult, first of all, 
because traditionally self-made identities were not necessary. 
Adult roles were relatively fixed and assigned primarily ^y sex. 
It is difficult, second of all, because Indian and Eskii 
adolescents confront a range of directions and values — traditional. 



^^See Erik Erikson, Identity and the Life-Cycle , Psychological 
Issues, 1 (10) , 1959, whole volume. 



religious, mainstream western, countercultural western — that is 
much wider and more contradictory than the alternatives confronting 
most children. It is difficult, third of all, because during 
adolescence, the critical period for identity formation, most 
village children are taken away from the standards of their child- 
hood and placed in v/estern school situations where they confront 
'not merely a different set of western values but rather value 
confusion. The school staff itself is divided between traditional 
and countercultural value orientations. Moreover, some teachers 
who go to the bush are trying to solve their own identity problems 
and can provide littla stable guidance for students. 

The ways in which school programs try to help students solve 
identity problems are ineffective* Most teachers tell students 
to "choose the best of both cultures." This piety is not much 
help because the values from which students must synthesize an 
organizational frcunework for their lives slt^^ o.'Sten incompatible. 
To tell children to form an identity by "choosing the best of 
both cultures" makes about as much sense psychologically as 
telling children to communicate by "choosing the best of two 
languages." 

Another way schools attempt to help Native students solve 
their identity problems is through Native heritage courses. At 
the elerrentary school level, such courses are often very successful. 
However/ at the high school level, when students are struggling 
with identity problems, many village students question the relevance 
of some of aboriginal Native culture courses to their own lives « 



The major exception is bilingual programs because high school 
students often see these courses as relevant to becoming a 
bilingual teacher • Native history and art courses are important • 
These cou'^ses have as much place and probably more place in the 
school curriculum as western history and art courses^ But to 
expect Native history and art courses to solve Native students' 
identity problems is as reasonable as to expect western history 
and art courses to solve western students' identity problems. 

Clues to how a school environment might he structured to 
help students resolve the problem of developing an organizing 
value framework for their lives are provided by certain parochial 
schools in Alaska* These schools frequently produce village stu-- 
dent graduates with a strong sc^nse of direction and a clear set 
of values. Parochial school graduates at the University of Alaska, 
even when they have very low academic ability levels, succeed-... 
more often than graduates of other types of high schools who havs 
high ability levels. (See Table 3) Cas6 studies of such students, 
suggest the their unusual success stems in part from a sense of 
direction thi z leads to persistence in difficult situations* 

Two factors seem critical to the effects of parochial schools 
on students. The first is intimate, r ensive contact between 
teachers and students. ;;t a school such as St. Mary's, for example 
teachers live in the dormitories with students, organize extra-* 
curricular activities r and are wj,th students continually on evening 
and in weekends « Much informal education occurs through such 



Table 3 



FIRST EEJROU-MENT SUCCESS RATES FOU 
ALASKA NATIVE SrUDE»3irS EKROLLEO 
AT THE UHIVEHSITY of ALASKA BY 
TSHPE OF rtIGH SCHOOL Am ACT SCOSES 
1958-1972 (nXlLUSIVE) 



School Type 


ACT 

00 (Pcrcant) 


Medium ACT 
(IN) (Percent) 


High ACT 
(H) (Percent) 


Total 
(N) (Percenl 


Public Native Majority 


3/21 


14 


21/58^ 


36 '^'^ 


4/9 


44% 


28/88 


32^» 


^blic Vhlte Majority 
(cc dormltoty) 
Rural fescfcgiround 


2/7 
1/6 


17 7o 


6/25 
16/37 


24^ 
43^" 


2/4 
9/16 


50' 


10/36 
26/59 


28^^ 
449 


l^lic &oar(kiDg Scliool 


0/9 




9/44 




0/S 




9/58 


16^* 


Pr±v.itc jSoarding School 


7/12 




15/37 


4l'>' 


4/5 


80^« 


26/54 


48 5 



Thlo table is taken from K. Kohout and J. $• Kleinfeld, Alaska Natives in 
ni^^ber Education ^ Institute of Social, Econoniic, and Government Research., 
(forthcoming). 
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personal teacher-student contacts. Village students, for example/ 
become aware of the similar identity problems teachers faced and 
how they resolved these issues. 

Another important basis of the success of parochial schools 
is their emphasis on continuity between the values of the village 
and the values of the school. In part/ this can occur in a 
parochial school because parents, students, and school staff share 
a common religious tradition* But many other ways these schools 
help students see continuity between village and western values 
can be used by public schools. For example, "some village students 
view talking in class as showing off, a behavior traditionally 
disapproved of. The school staff at St. Mary's may explain that 
participating in class discussions is a way of contributing to the 
welfare of the group. Helping others is traditionally valued. Thus, 
rather than a clash between traditional and western values in class 
participation, the student sees value continuity. 

Such personal relationships between teachers and students 
and such emphasis on value continuity can most easily be achieved 
in village schools. It is a serious educational mistake to send 
most village students away to high school at adolescence , the 
critical time for identity formation. In large high schools away 
from home, especially boarding schools^ students have little 
informal contact with adults and are socialized primarily by 
confused peers. In large schools away from home, the school 
staff has little idea of the values and life style of the village 
and cannot show students value continuities. A small village 



high school alone will not, of course, automatically have positive 
benefits. Teachers, if they wish, can be as impersonal and as 
insensitive to studontc' value orientations in a small village 
school as in ci large schooJ. av7ay from home* But small village 
high schools can more easily achieve personal teacher-student 
•relationships and suggest value continuities. 

Cultural Factors 

The importance of cultural differences in designing educational 
programs for Native students is very much over-cmphasized. Educators 
often miss the basic problems and the best solutions by expecting 
every education.il issue involving Indian and Eskimo students to 
be explained by cultural differences and resolved by adapting the 
educational program to aboriginal culture. When I was in Bethel 
recently, for example, I listened to a boarding home program 
student complain that his Eskimo boarding home mother often picked 
on him for no reason at all. He also said she was depressed and 
nervous. While I wondered about such cultural factors as the 
effects of migration from a small village to a regional center # 
the Boarding Home Program co-ordinator/ (who knew the boarding 
home mother) / put a hand on the student's knee and said, ''Oscar, 
-have you ever heard of menopause?" 

The point, of course, is that the explanation for problems 
involving Indians and Eskimos often lies not in cultural factors 
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but in common human problems. As Henry Stack Sullivan has said^ 
"We are all more human than anything else." Cultural factors 
may color the particular problem, but if we look at these factors 
alone, we may miss the major problem for the detail. Yet, it is 
very tempting to do this because cultural factors are "interesting." 
Discussions of cultural influences lead to the publication of 
research studies and to large educational program grants. Dis- 
cussions of cultural influences alone, however, may not lead to 
the solution of the fundamental educational problems of Indian 
and Eskimo students. 

In any educational situation, many factors must be taken 
Into account. The response of an Indian or Eskimo student to a 
particular type of teacher, for example, may be influenced in 
part Tby cultural factors. But it is also influenced by such 
factors as the religious influences in the village, the educational 
style of previous teachers, and the student's learning problems. 

In planning educational programs, it may be far more productive 
to ask/ first, what is the fundamental problem — lack of self- 
confidence, reading skills, weak identity? Only then is it important 

to ask how cultural as well as other factors shape this problem* 

> 

Drop-out 

High drop-out among Indian and Eskimo students occurs primarily 
at the high school level, especially in high schools away from home. 
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In lS73f drop-out of studcnt,s in the hoarding home progiaiu 

o.vcragod 16?., and drop-out of students in state operated dormitories 

averaged 36?.. (See Tablfi 4) 

Drop-out figures aloiie, however, can be misleading. First/ 
many students v;ho drop-out of school during one school year re- 
- enroll during larger years. These figures, thus, do not show how 
many students permanently leave school. 

Drop-out figures are also misleading unless transfer figures 
as v;ell are considered. For example, in 1971-72/ the drop-out 
rate of villa^je students in urban boarding home programs was 
only 11 The drop-out rate of students in rural boarding home 
programs was 15 v.. Does this mean that village students are 
slightly more satisfied in big cities? Not at all. In the big 
city pjjograms 11% transferred; in the rural towns / 4% transferred. 
l-Jhat was happening was merely that a village student unhappy in 
a big city v;as transferred to a rural town because the staff 
thought he might find it earier to adjust. But a student unhappy 
in a rural town was usually sent home because there was nowhere 
else to go. 

Focusing exclusively on drop-out as an educational problem 
moreover, has negative effects on students:. Since drop-out is 
the only v;ay the success of the school, f and thus the performance 
of the staff) , is measured, the staff is under pressure to pro- 
duce the lowest possible drop-out figures. Students who are 
suffering severe emotional problems from being separated from 
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Table 4 



Drop-Out nnd Transfer of Studo.ti ts 
In State Boardine Home and Dormitory Programs 1971-1973 



Total 

Enrollnent Drop-;Out Transfer Withdrawal 
N % N % H % 



BOARDIKG HOl-LE PROGRAMS 
1971-72 



Urban White Majority Towns 


707 


78 


11% 


79 


11% 


157 


22% 


Rural White Majority Tov/ns 


295 


24 


8%, 


34 


12% 


58 


20;^ 


Rural Native Majority To\\Tis 


286 


43 


15% 


12 


4% 


55 


19% 


?72-73 
















Urban IJhite Majority To\^tis 


554 


87 


16% 


78 


14% 


65 


30% 


Rural Wfiite Majority Tovms 


236 


36 


15% 


30 


13% 


66 


"28% 


Rural Native Majority Towns 


320 


48 


15% 


27 


8% 


75 


23% 


Rural Native Majority Towns 


320 


48 


15% 


21 


8% 


75 


23% 



DORMITORY PROGRAMS* 



1971-72 



Kodlak Aleutian Dormitory 


249 


39 


16% 


40 


16% 


79 


32% 


Beltz Dormitory 


187 


5 


3Z 


18 


10% 


23 


12% 


J72-73 
















Bethel Dormitory 


205 


87 


42% 


27 


13% 


114 


56% 


Kodial-Aleutian DoTnaitory 


73 


22 


30% 


14 


19% 


36 


49% 


Beltz Dormitory 


173 


. 52 


30% 


15 


9% 


67 


39% 



*Includes students who transfer to dondLtory programs.^ 



-20- 

their families are kept at the school or merely transferred to a 
different cchool wlicn it v;ould be in their best interests to go 
home, Indcc^^, some students avjay at high school purposefully get 
i.jto serious trouble so they jt^ill be sent home when their previous 
requtiSts to go home arc ignored^ 

In sum, v;hilc drop*-out is a problem, emphasis on drop-^out. 
figures alone diverts alitention from anytaing else that happens 
to students in a school exct:ipt v/hether their bodies are still 
there. Drop--o\it figures are einpiiasi?:cd in part because, if 
students arc not in school they are not learning acc^demic skills 
and, in part because those figures are easy to obtain.- But it 
is of the greatest importance to evaluate schools by many other 
measures than drop-out rates. The effects of the school program 
on m.ehtal health, academic progress, and the success of graduates 
in adult life also should be examined. 

Transfer 

While attention is paid exclusively to the problem of dropping 
out, transferring from high school to high school is also a common 
and serious problem. . Of course, in some circumstances, it is 
quite desirable for a student to transfer from a high school where 
he is dissatisfied to a school v/hich might have a better program 
for him. What is psychologically damaging, however, is the common 
practice of -transferring to a different school almost every school 
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year and even within a school year as well. Many students have 
told us that they "tried out Anchorage this year and it was okay, 
Covenant was better. Next year I'm going to see what Edgecumbe 
is like. See you. " 

This practice of continual transferring may produce personality 
disorder. Psychiatrists who have studied extensively among Indian 
students in boarding schools call this condition "psychosocial 
nomadism," When students repeatedly transfer to different schools, 
they experience constant change in the people who are meaningful 
figures in their lives. With each transfer, the child must form 
new relationships with new people who have different standards and 
expectations for him. Always a stranger in a strange land, the 
student never feels in control of his world. As Krush puts it:^^ 

Frequency of movement and the necessity to conform 
to changing standards can only lead to confusion 
and disorganization of the child's personality. 
The frequency of movement further interferes with 
and discourages the development of lasting relations 
in which love and concern can permit adequate 
maturation. 

Such practices as yearly transfers are encouraged by the lack 
of co-ordination between Bureau of Indian Affairs, the state 
Division of Regional Schools and Boarding Home Program, and Alaska's 
private high schools. Students transfer from one agency to the next 

12t.P. Krush, J.W. Bjork, M.S.W., P.S. Sindell, and J. Nelle, 
"Some Thoughts on the Formation of Personality Disorder: Study of 
an Indian Boarding School Population," American Journal of 
Psychiatry , 122:8, pp. 868-875, February 1966. 



without anyone responsible for considering what tfieir problems 
are and the west appropriate programs for them. Means of co- 
ordinating the different agencies involved in rural secondary 
school education need to be coxisideredw 

Success in Higher Education 

The foirmation of regional and village corporations through 
the Land Claims Settlement has generated high demand for trained 
Natives in professional occupations. Very conservative manpower 
estiiaates indicate that by Fiscal Year 1978 , at least 400-600 
professional, technical r and clerical personnel will be needed 
by these corporations. •'•^^ 

The present rate of Native college graduates is far short < 
of the demand both from Native corporations and government and 
private businesses. Over the last four years, only from 18 to 
23 Natives per year have graduated with four-year degrees. 
(See Table 5) 

Over the last ten years, the numbers of Alaska Natives entering 
and succeeding in college has substantially increased Moreover, 
the greatest increase had been in those Natives at the most educa- 
tionally disadvantage, rural Native with low levels of academic 



•*'-^J. Kleinfeld, P. Jones, and R. Evans, Land Claims and 
Native Manpower , Alaska Native Foundation, Institute of Social, 
Economic and Government Research, 1973. 

l^K. Kohout and J.S. Kleinfeld, Ibid. 



skills- However r the proportion of Natives succeciding in college 
is still far below that of non-Natives. Indeed, during 1971-72/ 
the success rate of Native students at the University of Alaska 
was halt tii^u of non-Natives. (See Table 6) The greatest gap 
between Native and non-Native success occurs among high academic 
ability students. The college success of Native students with 
high levels of academic skills, at least at the University of 
Alaska/ has shown no improvement over the last ten years. This 
suggests the importance of non-a';ademic factors such as the drive 
emd pert.^istence that occurs through strong identity formation to 
college success. 

Much attention has been given to adapting Alaska college 
progrcims to the academic ability levels of Native students. For 
example, the University of Alaska has established special freshman 
courses designed to improve students' language skills and under- 
standing of the expectations and structure of college courses • 

The area in which much improvement is still needed is the 
college social environment. For example, placing Native students 
in large, impersonal dormitories, where no one knows if they stay 
in their room and do not attend classes, may not be as desirable 
as placing Native students in small dormitories where people know 
each other. Much attention also needs: to be given to the possible 
functions of social organizations in creating a college climate 
which supports academic achievement. 
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Table 5 





ALASKA NATIVES RECEIVING HIGHER EDUCATIC^ 
DEGREES AT CaEIEOES IN ALASKA AND IN 
OTHER STATES 
(1967-1972) 


I^pe of Degree 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


4-year viegree 


5 


23 


18 


21 


22 


2-year degree 


6 


3 


4 


12 . 


13 


rotal 


11 


26 


22 


33 


35 





^Coverage outside Alaska was incanpplete so this table underestimates the number 
of Native graduates. Since inost Natives attend college within Alaska , the 
error should not be substantial. 



'ihis table is taken frcm K. Kiohput and J. S. lUeinfeld, Alaska Natives in 
Higher Education ^ Institute of Social, EoonaniCf and Government Research/ 
1973, (forthoondng) . 
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Table 5 



ALASKA NATIVES RECEIVING HIGHER EDUCATION 
DEGREES AT COLLEGES IN ALASKA AI;D IN 
OTliER STATES 



pc of Degree 


1967-1968 


1968-1969 


1969-1970 


1970-1971 


1971-1972 


/car degree 


5 




18 


21 


22 


•year degree 


6 


3 


4 


■• 12 


13 


£:al 


11 


26 


22 


33 


35 



Courage outside Alaska was incomplete so this table underestimates the number of 
(TaClve graduates. Since most Natives attend college within Alaska, the. error should 
oot be 8ul>scantial« - 



Thlo table is taken from K. Kohout and J. S. Kleinfeld, Alaska Natives in 
Higher Education , Institut?^ of Social, Economic, and Government Research^ 
1973 (forthcoming). 



CCMP/uTtSOIJ OF FIKHT ENROLLMENT SlfCCiSS RATES* 
TOE UNilVEftSITY OF ALA^^ FAIRBANKS » 
1?71-I972 FOR ALASK:.-V MTIVE AiND jl30**-NATIVE STTOEKTCS 

ilY ACC GROUP 


-ACT Group 


Alp.alca Nat 
M 


:lve Students Non-Native Students 
Z ■ N Z 


l-lL^ (21-t-) 


6/i2 


50% 2Q2/2S0 


81Z 


:ri(X±xm (11-20) 


21/S5 


38% :' 106/166 


64Z 


'^'j-j (0-10) 


11/29 


38% ' ?/16 


UZ 


students** ' 


Aa/105 


38% 347/486 


71Z 



'SSuccess was deterroined by achleveracnt of a college G«P*A« of 2.00 or better while 
averaging 7.5 or more conplcited credits per session completed during first enroll 
i&exit« ^ 

^Includes students for whom no ACT scores are available. 

"filis table is taken from K. Kohout and J» S. Kleinfeld, Alaska Natives in . * 
Hl?^ h-:>r Education » Institute of Social, Economic, and Government Research, 
1973, (forthcoming). 
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Institutional Impact 



Very little research has been done in Alaska on the relative 
effectiveness of different types of educational institutions on 
the success o/ Indian and Eskiino students. Evaluations of the 
effects of different types of educational environments is important 
in determining policy directions. Such studies, however, need to 
consider not merely what type of agency — the state of Alaska, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, or Native organizations^-control the 
school. Such studies must also consider specifically how the 
particular educational environments differ and through v;hat pro- 
cesses these different environments in'fluence students. 

Comparison has been made of the relative effectiveness of 
different types of high schools on Native students' college success. 
Methodological problems, such as differences betv;een entering 
students, make conclusions tentative. However, this study does 
suggest that attending integrated schools leads to no higher 
college success for Native students than attending all-Native 
schools. Integrated schools also appear to provide no advantage 
in achievement gains for Native students. 



•^^Kohout and Kleinfeld, Ibid. 

BasSr An Analysis of Academic Achievement of Indian Hi gh 
ScJiq.qI Students in Federal and^Public Schools , Albuquerque , New 
Mexico^ 1971. This study involved primarily outside Indian but 
al6c Alaska Native students. 
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While differences must he viev;ed v;ith caution because of 
Gtudcnt selectivity, it is of interest that parochial boarding 
schools in Alaska hc'ive th^ highest rate of college entrance and 
cnccciis of Native graduHtes while public boarding schools are 
least successful. 

Case studi&s of graduates froaa these two types of schools 
• suggest thai: the public boarding schools socialize students into 
dependent/ pasr^ive v;ay5 of behaving that are self-defeating out- 
side of the boarding school enviroment. Parochial boarding 
schools, v/ith their educational emphasis on character development, 
tend to produce students with strong identities who are much more 
successful. 

Conclusion 

The central problems of Indian and Eskimo students occur at 
the secondary school and college levels. VThile academic achievement 
levels below national norms do cause students difficulty, the funda-' 
mental issues appear to lie in the area of strong identity formation. 
Almost never do teachers or employers say that Native students do 
. not succeed because they lacked the necessary cognitive or academic 
adpilities. Rather, when Native students do not succeed, it appears 
to be because they lack a sense of direction and purpose which 
leaves them vulnerable to negative social influences. Educational 



-'Kohout and Kleinfeld, op. cit. 
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environments need to be designed which create strong identities. 
But strong identities mean more than a sense of pride in being 
an Indian or Eskimo, as important as this i3. Strong identity 
menas tne development of unified values that organize one's life 
and give it meaning. 



APPFNDIXD 

ALASKAN NATIVE SCHOOL ENROLIMTS. BIA. STATE. PRIVATE 

TOTAL SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS/ ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 

STATE OF ALASKA. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION/ ENROLLMENT BY ETHNIC GROUP/ 
SUMMARY 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT IN BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SCHOOLS/ FINAL SCHOOL 
REPORTS/ 1972-73 

PRIVATE AND DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS/ UXATIONS/ AND NATIVE ENROLLMENTS 
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orfiOioi *rt**t NO. t« 
OVA Mi^t Ut CM) ioi-n.« 



UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 8"'^"" AFFAIRS 

^ , RECEIVED 

Memorandum jul 101973 

TO : Chief, Division of Evaluation & Program Review JuiOIVtJfD/^ flPP^GKAiVI REVfEW 

& EVALUATION 
mm EDUCATION RESOURCES CENFCR 

FROM : Educational Planning s Development 

subject; Alaskan Native Student School Enrollment Data 

I 

The following information is submitted for use in Project ANNA: 





El em. 




Total 


Public Schools 


12,118 


2,770 


15,888 


Private & Denominate 


91 


331 


422 


Bureau of Indian Aff, 


5,140 


715 


5,855 


Total 


17,349 


4,816 


22,165 




Information was obtained from the State of Alaska Department of Education 
and the files of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Btcf U.S. Savings Bmds Rtgularly m the Payroll Savings Plan 
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PRIVATE AND DEfWM I NATIONAL SCHOOLS AND LOCATION 



Alaska' Chrtstfan 
AM Sdinti Tulter 
A.M. Play School 
Andhoroge Lutheran 
Anchorage SDA 
Bl ocxn SOA 

.firlstol Bay Mission 
Catholic Jr. High 
Copper Val ley 
Covenant High 
Olllinghdm SDA 
Fairbanks Montessori 
Fairbanks SDA 

First Baptist Kindergarten 

Friends High 

Hubbard Memorial 

Holy Cross 

Holy Rosary 

Holy Name- 

Immaculate Conception 

Juneau SOA 

Kenal Kindergarten 

Ketchikan SDA 

Matanuska SDA 

Mt. McKinley Kindergarten 

Monroe High 

Moore *s Private 

Moravian Children's Home 

OxT Lt?iiy of the Snows 

St. Ann^s 

St. Mary's 

St. Mary's Miss.lon 

St. Stephens 

Sheldon Jackson 

Sitka SOA 

Soul Harvest 

Tom Thumb 

Vank Island 

Victory High 

Wrangell SDA 

W! riov; Ptarmigan 



Homer 

Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Ketchikan (Logging Camp) 

Aleknagik 

Anchorage 

Glennal len 

Unalakleet 

Di I 1 1 nghanni 

Fai rbanks , 

Fa! rbanks ; 

Soldotna 

Kotzebue 

Anchorage 

Holy Cross 

Di I I ingham 

Ketchi kan 

Fai rbanks 

Juneau 

Kenai 

Ketchikan 

Palmer 

Anchorage 

Fa f rbanks- 

Anchorage 

Kwethtuk 

Nulato 

Juneau 

Kodiak 

St. Mary's 

Ft. Yukon 

Sitka 

Sitka 

Anchorage 

Anchorage 

Wrange 1 1 

Palmer 

Wrange 1 1 

Col lege 
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RESIDENT EDUCATION 
by 

Vern Shook 

Division of post Secondary and Adult Education 
Indian Education Resources Center 



RESIDENT EDUCATION EVALUATION 

NOTE : At the time Project ANNA evaluated the resident' education 
program In Alaska, there was no decision to close down the State-* 
operated dormitories. It was during the last of the School Year 
1972-73 and after, but in one Instance during the evaluation, that 
a decision was made which essentially opted In favor of the Home 
Boarding Program over State-operated dormitories. Nonetheless, the 
evaluation data for BIA and State-operated dormitories Is contained 
In this section of the Project ANNA report. 
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Selection of and Rationale For Instrument 

An instrument, originally developed for Project ORBS evaluation and 
used for the evaluation of out-of-class activities at several BIA 
schools was selected for the data gathering in the present evaluation. 
This instrument, since its inception has been undergoing refinement 
as a development emerging from repeated use in a variety of school 
situations. 

Its design is viewed as practical and productive due to the following 
features : 

1. It is comprehensive, collecting up to 420 items of 
data . 

2. The data are listed under 19 categories of activities, 
t>rograms, equipment, supplies, facilities and staff. 

3. The data collected may be quantified for evaluation 
of need fulfillment through out-of -class activities, 
for conparisons and for computer use. 

4. With the acquisition of information related to problem" 
experience at the educational setting, correlation may 
begin between problems and program deficiencies resulting 
in the development of diagnostic and prescriptive 
capabilities. 

5. It provides for the kind of flexibility which permits 
the gathering of conditional and collateral information 

O 
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which increases the reliability of responses, 
t . It provides a consistent outline for reporting and 
thus enhances and facilitates valid contrasts and 
comparisons between educational units. 

7. It may be completed with the assistance and imput of 
a cross section of individuals who are, or should be, 
involved in the educational process including heme 
living and other out-of-class activities* Such persons 
include academic staff, out-of-class activities staff 
(Pupil Personnel), plant management staff, administrators, 
students, health personnel, food services staff, parents, 
community representatives, and school board mmbers. 

8. It is designed for use in succeeding periods (i.e., 
yearly) for follow up self -evaluation. 

Procedure 

1. After arrangements were made mth the Directors of the Dormitories 
and Administration of the schools, selected for evaluation, the out-of 
class activities evaluator presented himself to each* Director or 
Administrator at the appointed time and date. An explanation of the 
procedure, the use of the instrument, the involvonent of staff, students 
and others was made. Additionally, the cooperation of the Director 
or Administrator was requested in arranging meetings with individuals 
and groups who might be involved. A rough schedule would be arranged 
for such meetings, many of which would be on site of the program or 
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activity to permit observation in addition to interview and 
discussion 

2. In all discussions with individuals and groups, the purpose, use 
and methods of the evaluation were explained. The evaluator was 
mindful of the current state of apprehension and insecurity of staff 
due to changes in the Alaskan Native educational fUrections. ^Fe 
assured all who were present at these discussions that the present 
effort was not designed to find fault for the purpose of placing 
blame. Rather, it was for the constructive purpose of defining the 
exact state of out -of-class activities in order to knowladgeably plan 
inprovements and changes directed toward meeting basic developafnental 
needs of students adequately and in accordance with the best scientific 
thinking of educators, sociologists, psychologists, pediatricians, 
social workers and other related professionals. 

3. It was stressed that the ijiprovement of educational production - 
the more conplete development of individual, family, community and 
societal potential - is a conplex task demanding a comprehensive 
approach rather than an attempt to "find the key." The present 
procedure is a beginning in what is planned to be a continuous 
striving toward greater refinement and comprehension of causes and 
solutions relative to problems and barriers in the development of 
students through out-of -class activities. The cooperation of all 
those interested and involved is necessary and each one must maintain 
an objective attitude in hii participation if the results are to be 
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productive and the production is appropriately directed • 

4. Following the above explanations and reassurances and the answering 
of all questions pertaining to purpose, intent and philosophy in the 
evaluation plan, the instrument would be explained. Each discussant 
was provided with a copy of the instrument to follow and, if desired, 
to mark. In addition to the evaluators copy, one other instrument was 
marked for the school^ or dormitorie's retention for reference and other 
considerations in continuing self evaluation. 

5. The instrument then became the subject of consideration as each 
statement was read, explained if necessary, and responded to. 
Conditional responses were noted in the margins. Additional and 
collateral information was also noted for use of the evaluation later. 

6. Where the existence of documents, plans, charts, platts, reports 
became evident, a copy was requested for in^ xusion in the final report 
as appendix material to enhance and enlarge upon the description. 

7. Where pertinent, an exit oral summation was made to the Director or 
Administrator upon completion of the fact gathering process. Wherein 
the Direccor or Administrator was continuously involved in the procedure 
this was not considered necessary in the sense of a structured report. 

8. Hie conpleted instrument and related materials were next, reviewed 

in detail and each item in the instrument was evaluated as to applicability 
as a response and the relative value of the item response. This was done 
in accordance with an assigned value related to the Maslow Need Hierarchy. 
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9. Numerical evaluation totals were derived in each activity 
category and in each need category. These reflect the order of impor- 
tance in the need hierarchy as well as the COTiplexity of the category. 
These were arranged in tables and made a part of the present report, 

10. To eradicate some of the differential of the numerical quantifica- 
tions as between activity and needs categories and to better -serve 

the purpose of comparisons, the numerical scores and the potential 
numerical scores were used to arrive at percentages of achievement and 
fulfillment • 

11. Bar charts were produced from the above percentages to illustrate 
conparisons and status at each site and between sites. 



Methods Used 



1. Colors for Needs Identification ; 

Various methods have been employed in the presentation of the 
considerable mass of information to enhance its retreivability 
and usability. One of these methods involves the use of colors 
to designate the different needs defined by Dr. Maslow and used 
here as a theoretical base for evaluation and quantification of 
need fulfillment, Tliese colors are consistant throughout the report 
and are as follows: 

Red - Physiological (Life supporting) 

Blue - Security (Safety) 

Green - Social (Need for others, love affection) 

Orange - Ego - Identify, self-esteem, etc,) 

Yellow - Esthetic (Self-actuating) 
In some instances certain activities concentrate upon fulfilling a 
single need as v^^ed here. In other instances more than one need 
is served by an activity, facility or condition. Regardless of the 
possibility that one of several needs is served much more than others, 
each is arbitrarily weighted in equal proportion to all others. 

Some activities, etc., may quite possible serve numerous needs 
and some actions of a particular staff member might "spin-off'- 
or inadvertently result in the servicing of a need not ordinarily 
associated with his or her normal function. 
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To simplify we have measured in terms of the principal functions o£ 
staff and activities and have held the kinds of needs served to a maxi- 
mum of three of what normally may be considered the principle or 
• most important ones. In such cases three colors may have quantifying 
marks scored. 
2. Cross Reference for More Detailed Inforaation 

Although the table of contents does not include cross references, 
such a procedure is a fairly simple one; thanks to the arrangement 
of materials. For example, if one is looking at the overall 
comparisons or other considerations and finds that one dormitory 
or school scores low, or high in a particular activity or need 
fulfillment and is curious to know why, he can find the answer 
easily by turning to the section relating to the particular school or 
dormitory. In that section he will find the evaluation instrument 
showing the 'Yes-No" scoring on each of 19 activities, facilities, 
conditions, etc., with marginal explanatoiy comments. 
Many of these responses are backed up by copies of other documents 
obtained from the dormitory or school. The same instrument, adapted 
for quantification scoring by activity and by need category \^rLll 
provide additional detailed information. Each of these is displayed 
for ^'at-a-glance" consideration on bar-charts in the sections for 
each school. 

3. Maps and Building designs have been secured where available. These 
will help the unfamiliar reader with his concept of size, shape, 
dimension, maintenance considerations, accessibility of facilities, etc 
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UTiercin such skctclies or drawings are not included, the school or 
dormitory is asked to furnish BIA, I.E.R.C, Albuquerque; with a copy 
which may be duplicrited for distribution to each report holder. 
Quantification by Percentages 

As mentioned elsewiiere in this report, numerical as well as percentage 
quantification has been used. Each method of presentation has 
its own separate use value* It will be found, for example, that 
one institution may have a higher numerical score in a given activity 
than another institution but a lower percentage score for the same 
activity. This condition may arise because of differences in ' 
potential which is the first factor to be considered in the 
percentage calculation - the second being the actual extent of 
activity. (See the following tables titled "ANNA" An Assessment 
of CXit-of -Class Activities and Services) . Figures for each school 
or dormitory appear in three horizontal columns by activity and 
need. The top represents quantified maximum potential, the middle 
line of figures represents the estimated actual amount of activity 
and the third, being the quotient percentage figure resulting from 
dividing the actual by the potential. This percentage figure provides 
the means for a truer comparison between educational institutions, 
especially in terms of needs fulfillment. 

* (Appendix -i) * 
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Measuring Needs Fulfillment 



Of prime importance to the basic success of any out-of -class activities 
program or prevision is tJie meeting of the hmipn needs of each and every 

i 

Student. Some of these needs are vital to the sundval of the physical 
being of the individual and may indeed be labeled "life supporting" 
needs. It is understandable that school planners and administrators 
regard these as being first in order of priority of needs to be met. 
There is a tendency to argue with this point of view because it seems 
to place other classifications of needs into inferior categories for 
educational program planning - requiring less attention and providing 
a greater chance of being overlooked. 

This is much like an automobile which requires gasoline, oil, air, 
electricity and an exhaust system, but it would stand at the curb, 
functionless and sometimes in the way unless somehow the key is turned, 
the gears meshed for motion, the steering mechanism purposefully operated, 
the accelerator depressed according to requirements for the grade of 
ascension, decension, turn, etc. 

The example can be elaborated upon considerably, taking into 
consideration the springs, seat belts, stabilizers, bumpers and other 
"essentials'. Suffice it to conclude that, like the automobile, we want 
the educational institution to be a means of achieving a relatively simple 
goal but which demands a complicated plan and operation involving many 
parts, all of which are necessary to its success in achievement of that goal. 

Also like the automobile, many parts of the educational institution's 
functions must be highly specialized and all parts and functions must be 
coordinated. Otherwise the educatioi.^^1 program cannot relate productively 
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to the needs of tl\c hundreds of those most complex creations conceivable; 
young, developing, demanding, insatiable, often unpredictable students, 
each different in many \cays from any and all the rest. 

The present effort started ivith the awareness of these complexities 
and of the need to deal with them. The designers of the methods used, 
realized that an acceptable theoretical base would be necessary to achieve 
simplification, order and system in the approach to evaluation. 

Evaluation and needs assessment is purposeful when the results are 
usable in program and facility analysis, design, budgeting planning 
implementation. Evaluation and needs assessment should also provide, 
especially for budgeting and management purposes, a scale of urgency 
for needs fulfillment. A rough calibration has been attempted in the 
following report materials. It must be realized that these indicators are 
of general application. Individual student needs v/ill sometimes be inadequately 
represented. However, budget needs and purposes may be well served wilh 
a rational and visible base of justification, relating to the canparative 
urgencies of need so depicted. 

U SE OF THE INSTRU?>IENT FOR NEED FULFILIJ^ENT QUANTIFICATION 

The information gathering' instrimient (Appendix IV) was modified 
(Appendix V) for quantification and need fulfillment designations. This 
modification utilizes the space provided in the right margin of each sheet. 
Tine "Yes" - "No" responses are essentially the same as those gathered at 
the site. Some few changes, or corrections rather, have been made where 
marginal notations, also made at the site, have indicated this should be done. 
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Tho 'Tes" scores for quantification reflect the different ^eiglits 
assigned to the various levels of needs fulfilled by a given activity, 
facility or function as well as the kinds of needs involved in such 
considerations. 

Tlic '"No'* responses and the "NA" notations result in no score lor 
consideration in the totals. Since the numerical score is used against 
the potential maximum score to determine the percentage of need fulfillment, 
the result is always 0.%. In the case of an "MA" (Not Applicable) 
response, tJiere would not logically be a potential and the would 
also apply to the percentage calculated for the item, (Appendix i) . ^]^o 
sum of all of the values merited by the activity items and the sum of 
all the need fulfillment values are the same. This is an academic 
but imjoortant fact, showing that activity, facility and staff functioning 
as found to exist are all tied to student need fulfillment in fact as 
well as in the evaluation findings. 

Columnar Charts : A Method of Reading 

Appendix - ii illustrates by length of columns the school's or 
dormitories need fulfillment achievements with respect to each activity 
category. The six educational settings evaluated are thus presented in 
such a fashion that conparisons and contrasts are possible at a glance. 
It will be noted here that neither the Special Education activities 
nor the item of distance from home are represented. These were not 
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considered suitable for comparisons, although both may be considered 
important factors among out-of-class activities applicable to needs 
fulfillment. I 

It is to be noted that Eetliel Regional Dormitory has more activity 
category ratings over 75% than any other educational installation 
studied. On the otherhand it has no categories rated 25% or below 
indicating no category with urgent need of upgrading, if we assume 
the 25% mark to be the point at which the red flag of danger and 
emergency is to be raised. 

Bethel does have two activity categories below 50%, the lowest of 
which is 47% (Sports). We may assume that each of these two is in 
need of improvement planning and implementation c Extreme emergency treatment 
is not needed but active attention is indicated. 

One might use the order of percentage rates to establish priorities for 
time, staff and money expenditures. 

If we use sports at Bethel as a point in example, we find by 
comparison with other installations that only one other rates better and 
above the 50% mark. One has an urgent need for immediate inprovement. 
To be in the next to lowest percentage category on the scale is not an 
enviable position and it becomes even more obvious that action must be 
taken to improve this situation for all educational institutions studied 
in Alaska. 

Next we look quickly at all six sections of the chart, Appendix ii, 
and find four installations record an extr^iely low score in the assessment 
of the educational needs of their youth by people in the home conrnmities. 
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Such ail assessment serves several puif^oses: a. it demands the thoughtful 
interest of home town or village people in the question: \x\\at good can 
and should be derived by the community from the Native Educational etfort? 
b. It strongly suggests that the scliool should sewe the community's 
needs, c. It demonstrates one ^vay in which people of the home community 
can have a voice in their children's school's prograin planning, 
d. It provides a meaiis through school -community cooperation for resolving 
througli the educational programs and interests some of the grave problems 
which have beset native peoples throughout the U.S.A. That is: poor 
economic conditions, personal and family disorganization, poor competi- 
tiveness Avith respect to acquisition of jobs, social status, political 
status, etc. e. It helps to make stronger communities in which 
families and individuals can have greater pride of being a part, and to 
whih students might more justifiably decide to return after their formal 
educational exj^erience at a school some distance from home. 

Expanding upon our assumed lines of denotation for attitude and action, 
let us suggest 751 as the percentage score above which we can feel a good 
to excellent job is being achieved « Action indicated is to sustain 
this relatively high rating rather than to smugly rest on the laurels 
now manifest. Examine carefully wliat human needs are being met and what 
problems are avoided or dealt with. A slump in the success of this activity 
:ategory should result in an increase in problems of a certain nature. 
A record of such observations for future study and activity planning should 
be preserved and made a part of a data bank. 

501 to 751 achievement should indicate a fair out-of -class activity 
O ;ogram or condition which, with the active interest and striving of those 
B^^ivolvedy might and should be inproved. 148 



Using these assumed standards, let us make a list for overall consideration: 



Activity 



0-25» 

Danger: 
Urgent 



25-49t 
Poor : 
Action 



50-74% 

Fair: 

Attention 



75-1001 
Good to 
Excellent 



1. " Plajining 

2. Dom Facilities 

3. Dorm Staff 

4. Student Behavior 

5. Student Gov't 

6. Student Store 



7. School as a 
Community 

8. School as Part 
ot Coninity in 
which located 

9 Home Comnty as 
Sponsors of the 
School (Dorm) 

10. Ed. Needs of 
Home Conmty 

11. School Social IVk 

12. Counseling 

13. Sports 

14. Recreation 



15. Records 

16. Food Service 

17. Student 
I-jiTployment 

O 
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Wrangell 



Beltz, Wran- 
gell, Kodiak 
Wildwood 

Wrangell 
Kodiak 

Wrangell 



Bcltz 



Beltz 5 Mt. E. 



Beltz § Kodiak 

Beltz, Mt. E., 
Kodiak, Bethel 

Beltz, Kodiak 
Mt. E., Wild- 
wood, Wrangell 

Beltz 



Beltz fi Kodiak 



Beltz, Kodiak 
Wildwood 



Mt. E. 



Kodiak 



Beltz § Kodiak 

Beltz e, 
Wildwood 

Beltz, Wildwood 
Bethel Kodiak 



Bethel 5 Kodiak Wildewood, Mt. E., 

Beltz § Wrangell 

Kodiak, Mt. E., Wildewood § Bethel 
Wrangell 

Kodiak, Wrangell 
Wildwood § Bethel 



Bethel 5 Mt. E. 
Wildvrood-Wrangell 



Wildewood 



Kodiak, Mt. E. 
Wildwood 



Wrangell § Mt. E. 

Mt. Edgecumbe 

Wildwood 

Mt. Edgecumbe 

Wrangell 

Bcltz, Kodiak, 
Bethel, Wrangell 
Mt. Edgecumbe 



Bethel 



Bethel 5 Wrangell 



Bethel, Wrangell, 
^t. E., § Wildwood 

Bethel 



Bethel 

Bethel § Mt. E. 
Bethel 5 Wrangell 



Wildwood 



Belthel, Wildwood, 
Kcdiak 4 Wrangell 



Wildwood, Mt. E. pethel 
Wrangell § Beltz 



Mt. E. § Kodiak 
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Vildwood, Bethel, 
Jeltz 6, Wrangell 



Using tncse assiuneu standards, let us make a list lor overall consiaeration: 



Activity 


0-25% 

Danger: 

Urgent 


25-49% 

Poor: 

Action 


50-74% 

Fair: 

Attention 


75-100* 
Good to 
Excellent 


Planning 






Bethel 5 Kodiak 


Wildewood, Mt. E. » 
Beltz 5 IVrangell 


::oTX Facilities 




Beltz 


Kodiak, Mt, E., 
Wrangell 


Wildewood § Bethel 


Dom Staff 




Beltz § Mt. E. 


Kodiak, Wrangell 
Wildwood fi Bethel 




Student Behavior 


Wr angel 1 


Beltz 5 Kodiak 


Bethel ^ Mt. E. 


Wildewood 


Student Gov't 




Beltz, Mt. E., 
Kodiak, Bethel 


Wildwood-Wr angel 1 


- 


Student Store 




Beltz, Kodiak 
Mt. E., Wild- 
wood, Wrangell 




Bethel 


School as a 
Conmumity 




Beltz 


Kodiak, Mt. E. 
Wildwood 


Bethel § Wrangell 


Scliool as Part 
of Conmity in 
\\hich located 




Beltz ft Kodiak 




Bethel, Wrangell, 
vlt. E., § Wildwood 


[{one Coinmty as 
Sponsors of the 
Scliool CDorm) 




Beltz, Kodiak 
Wl].dwood 


Wrangell f, Mt. E. 


Bethel 


Hd. Needs of 
lloijic Coinmty 


Beltz, Wran- 
gell, Kodiak 
WildKOod 




Mt. Edgecumbe 


Bethel 


School Social Wk 


Wrangell 


Beitz 5 Kodiak 


Wildwood 


betnei q Mt, t. 


Cnujiscling 


Kodiak 


Beltz 5 
Wildwood 


Mt. Edgecumbe 


Bethel 5 Wrangell 


Sports 


Wrangell 


Beltz ,Wildwood 
Bethel Kodiak 


Wrangell 




Recreation 






Beltz, Kodiak, 
Betliel, Wrangell 
Mt . Fxlgecumbe 


Wild wood 


Records 


Mt. E. 


Beltz 




Belthel, Wildwood, 
Koaiak q Wrangell 


Food Service 


Kodiak . 




Wildwood, Mt. C. 
WrnnoGll Fi Beltz 


Bethel 


Student 
rjT]plo>Tiient 






Mt. E. 5 Kodiak 


IVildwood, Be thai, 
Beltz 5 Wrangell 
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The scope of the resident education evaluation follows in itemized forai. 
Those individuals interested in detailed reports on the various aspects 
of the schools^ resident programs may obtain them by writing the Indian 
Education Resources Center, Attn: Vem Shook, or by writing Juneau Area, 



Quantification of Out-of -Class Activities and 

Necxls Fulfillment i 

Comparisons of Activity Categories ii 

Nec.l Fulfillment Comparisons Between Dormitories iii 

Bethel Regional Dormitory 

Out-of -Class Activities iv 

Out -of -Class Activities Scoring Sheet v 

Bethel Regional Dormitory • vi 

Bethel Regional Dormitory Percentage Fulfillment 

of Basic Needs Vii 

List of Bethel Dormitory Staff viii 

Monthly Statistical Summary ix 

Bethel Regional Dormitory First and Second Floor Plan .... x 

WranRell Institute 

Ifrangell Boarding School Percentage Fulfillment 

of Basic Needs xi 

Wrangell Boarding School < xii 

Division of Regional School Boarding Home 

Program Personnel Organization Cliart xiii 

Boarding Homes, Anchorage xiv 

ft* 
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Boarding Home Program 
Bearding Home Parent Application 
(Xit -of -Class Activities Evaluation 
Out-of -Class Activities Scoring Sheet 
Kodiak Regional Dormitory 

Kodiak Regional Dormitoiy Percentage Fulfillment 
of Basic Needs 

Kodiak Regional Domitory 

Out -of -Class Activities Evaluation 

Out-of -Class Activities Scoring Sheet 

Mt. Edgecumbe School 

Mt. Edgccumbe High School 

^!t. Edgecumbe Boarding School Percentage Fulfillment 
of Basic Needs 

Mt. Edgecumbe School Rules and Regulations 

Mt. Edgecumbe Sc])ool Student Roster 

Mt. Edgecumbe Bonnitory Staff Shift Schedules 

Contract Report - Conduct Agreement 

A Suggested Session Schedule of Activities 

Constitution of the Mt. Edgecumbe Highschool Mat Maids 

Mt. Edgecumbe Facility Map 

Student Personnel Services Department 

Student Activities - March 27 tltru April 2 
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NECAP Center Policy and Procedure 

(Mt. Edgecumbe Comprehensive Alcohol Program) 

Policy for Handling Drinking Students With Procedures 
For Implementation and Enforcement 

Family Life Planning 

Family Life Education Program 

Schedule I 

Mt. Edgecumbe Evaluation 

Mt. Edgecumbe Evaluation Scoring Sheet 

Beltz Regional Dormitory 

Beltz Regional Dormitory Percentage Fulfillment of 
Basic Needs 

Beltz Dormitory 
Activity Schedule 

State Board Committee of Education - Educational Campus 

Beltz Regional Dormitory (152 students) 

Beltz Regional Dormitory Evaluation Scoring Sheet 

Beltz Regional Dormitory Evaluation 

Wildewood Contract Dormitory 

Wildewood Contract Donnitory Percentage Fulfillment 
of Basic Needs 

Wildewood Dormitory ' 

♦ 

Budget -Wildewood A.F.S. Boarding Program 
Cottage Parent Schedule - JJeginning March 5, 1973 
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v;ildwood Cantonment Map 
Movie Schedule 

Kildewood Evaluation - Out-of -Class Activities 
Wildewood Evaluation - Scoring Sheet 
Boarding Homes Program 

Evaluation Data Relating to Boarding Homes For 
,\laska Native High School Students in Anchorage 

Boarding Home Parents' Guide 



EDUCATIONAL PREFERENCES 
AU\SI^ NATIvf SCHOOL BOARDS 



BY 

KATHRYN R. DUMOMT 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

INDIAN EDUCATION RESOURCES 
CENTER 
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The following is a report based on a questionnaire which was part of 
the Alaskan Native Needs Assessment in Education (PROJECT ANNA) . It 
was sent to members of the village school boards to determine educa^ 
tional preferences of Alaskan Native adults^ This is a part of the 

project that will attempt to identify what it is that Native people 

j i 

want regarding the education of their children. It will be concerned 
with pertinent issues as well as with f$ome curriculum preferences* 

The method used to find the concerns of the parents of Alaskan Native 
students was a questionnaire which ask six open ended questions which 
are as follows: (1) What kind of high school does your village want 
your students to go to? Where? (2) What should happen to BIA Board" 
ing Schools such as Mt. Edgecxxmbe? (3) What should be the role of 
village school boards in local education? (4) Is your school l)oard-. 
ready to take over the school? (5) what do you want the school to do 
for your children? (6) How well do you think the scJfidt)! is doing its 
job? 

• • • 

The participants in this survey communicated that most of the 44 school 
boards who participated expressed a strong desire to have their cliil" 
dren closer to home. Thirty-^ne schoolJboards wanted a school closer 
to their village but at the present time felt that this was an impossi^ 
bility and if a student wanted to go to a boarding home or boarding 
school this would do until a school could be built in tke village or 
close to the village. A few of the members felt that if the students 
attended a larger school in a place like Fairbanks, Anchorage ^ etc. 
they could get a better education and a better job after <yraduation. 
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In response to the second question, what should happen to BIA Board- 
ing Schools such as Mt. Sdgecwnbe? Out of the total sampling of 44, 
29 school boards felt that Mt* Edgecumbe as Nell as other BIA board'* 
ing schools should be kept open. There ^ were several comments on the 
drinking problems and that something should be done to have better 
supervision at the schools. Also, of the 29 responding most of them 
stated that the boarding schools should be kept open for those who 
wished to attend a boarding school. Out of the 44, four school boards 
felt that the school should be discontinued altogether. Three felt 
that they should be phased out. Three felt that they should be used 
for vocational centenu One felt that these facilities should be 
controlled by the state of Alaska. A few left the answer blank. 

For the most part, village school Jx>ards tlx^ught they should have 
increased decision making power. Eighteen boards felt that with more 
power they could help bridge the gap between the school and the com^ 
mixnity. It was interesting to note that attached to the answer that 
the school boards having more authority was the preference that they 
include authority to hire and fire si^ff as they saw fit. Of the 17 
boards several felt that they should have a part in chasing the teachers 
and In making school policy. Vhlle six boards felt they should remain 
In an advisory capacity, three felt they could handle the schools with 
some training. Three boards felt their responsibility was to the par- 
ents and to educate them. 

* Thlxty-ona out of the 44 pattlGlpatlng school boards gave an emphatic 
no in answex^jjuestlon four: Xs your school hoard ready now to take 
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over full control of your school? If not, when do you think it could 
be ready? Six out of the 31 felt it would take them at the very least 
five years to prepare to take over the operation of a school, six felt 
that it would take three years, three ^e^t it would be ready in one 
yeai, and one felt it would take 20 years to prepare. Seven felt that 
with proper training full control could l>e reached within the next few 
years. Three felt they could never be ready because of the isolation 
of the logging camps. One felt that they should be given the chance 
to learn right now. 

After reading the responses to question five it is apparent that most 
school board members look at the school as an institution to prepare 
the student for a life that may be foreign to him, that is, if he 
choses to go to the city. They see it as a place to prepare him for 
the knowledge to get along with others. Twenty^-two out of the 40 
felt that the school should prepare the student for an adult life. 
Thirteen felt that the school should generally educate the students 
(reading, writing, arithmetic*} Two felt that it should serve as a 
^vocational or trade school and one felt that the school should teach 
both young and oie* 

(Question six deals with the question of how well the school is doing 
its job. Thirty^seven out of 44 felt the schools were doing an excel' 
lent job with the facilities and supplies they had to work with. The 
three that felt there was need for improvement also felt that the school 
was adequate and the teachers do their best for the students. One was 



not satisfied at all and one^s only complaint was that they needed a 
kindergarden . It appears that the school boards feel quite pleased 
with the present operations of the school* 

i I 

ll 

Kathryn R. DuMont 
Researc^ Assistant 
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APPENDIX 



APPENDIX A: WHAT KIND OF HIGH SCHOOL DOES YOUR VILLAGE WANT YOUR 
STUDENTS TO GO TO? WHERE? 

APPENDIX B: WHAT SHOULD HAPPEN TO BIA BOARDING SCHOOLS SUCH AS 
MT. EDGECUMBE? 

; I 

APPENDIX C: WHAT SHOULD BE THE ROLE OF VILLAGE SCHOOL BOARDS IN 
LOCAL EDUCATION? , 

I 

APPENDIX D: IS YOUR SCHOOL BOARD READY NOW TO TAKE OVER FULL 

CONTROL OF YOUR SCHOOL? IF NOT, WHEN DO YOU THINK 
IT COULD BE READY? 

APPENDIX E: WHAT DO PEOPLE IN YOUR VILLAGE WANT THE SCHOOL TO DO 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN? 

APPENDIX 6: HOW WELL DO YOU THINK THE SCHOOL IS DOING ITS JOB? 



Appendix may be found in Project Anna File 
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TECHNICAL DISCUSSION 



The questiozmaire , which follows, was distributed to schools throughout 
the State of Alaska. It was mailed from the lERC in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, directly to BIA Day Schools with instructions for the 
school officer to hand them to the Chairmem of the Advisory School 
Boeurd. The State Operated School System (SOS) headquarters in Anchorage 
forwarded them to the schools under their jurisdiction. Each School 
Board mailed the completed questionnaire directly to the lERC. The 
completed questionnaires were analyzed by a Research Assistant with a 
speciality in this type of research technique. 

The questionnaire was mailed to 53 BIA Day Schools and to all the 
State Operated Schools Day Schools. Fortyfour School Boards responded. 
No differentiation between BIA and SOS School Boards was made in the 
analysis. 
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Alaskan Native High School Dropouts: A report Prepared for Project ANNA by 
the Alaska Federation of Natives. Desa Jaoobson, Native Youth Cbuncil. 



The data collected on one hundred eighty (180) Native 
high school dropouts was taken from the regional dormitories 
at Nome (now closed), Kodiak, Bethel and Boarding Home 
Programs located in Anchorage, Tok, Fairbanks , Dillingham, 
and Ketchikan. 

In reviewing files, reports and statistics, it has been 
found that reasons for termination are similar regardless 
of location or whether or not the student was in a dorm or 
boarding home program. (See reports on Mt. Edgecumb and the 
Nome-Be Itz Dormitories.) A survey completed by A.S.H.E.S. 
in February 1973 of the Alaska State Boarding Home and 
School programs for the first half of the school year re- 
vealed the following: 
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SUMMARY 



School 



September 
Enrollment 



December 
Terminated 



Percentage 
Terminated 



Bethel 
Kodiak 
Kenai 



Norae-Beltz 



144 

171 
84 
174 



15 
34 
58 
94 



10% 
20% 
69% 
54% 



Boarding Home Program 



342 



101 



29% 



Total Enrollment 



915 



302 



33% 



2 



S0C7AL 

Because of the close relationship, students who termin- 
ated for academic reasons, failed to attend school, and those 
classified as no shows, are categorized as dropping for social 
reasons. Failure to properly initiate the boarding home 
student into his new environment accounts for the many social 
adjustment problems. Likewise, failure to orient and 
sensitize teachers, boarding home parents and dormitory 
personnel who are unable to relate and or fully comprehend 
the numerous problems encountered by the students contributed 
to this also. 

Programs accredited or not, which directly relate to 
the student that are of cultural value are few. Confusion 
is created when the student attempts to adjust to urban 
living and while wanting to retain their cultural identity. 

Improper screening and possibly no screening at all of 
the prospective boarding home parent is a contributing factor 
to the drop out rate. Most students live in an environment 
while attending school which vastly differs from their 
natural homes. This conflicts with their standards and 
lifestyle and after spending many months and possibly years 
in an alien area, both the student and natural parent fe^l 
separated in culture, standards and lifestyle. 

It is extremely difficult for the students to socially 
and academically involve himself in the boarding home program 
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as many have left their homes during a family crisis. A 
crisis may arise while the student Is attending school* 
Because of Incomplete ^ confusing or conflicting reports 
reaching the student about conditions at home, the student 
would feel compelled to return to the village during a time 
of crisis. Often times the natural parents send for the 
student* 

The most frequently stated reasons for termination 
listed below, in relation to the social aspect, are 
categorized as: 

a. Problems relating to the academic system 

b. Problems with community and social adjustment 

c. Problems within the boarding home and/or school 

d. The natural homesickness syndrome. 



Reason 



1. No shows 

2. Truancy 

3. Drinking/drugs 

4. Decided not to attend 

5. Homesickness 

6. Grades 

7. Needed at home 

8. Conflict in boarding home 

9. Boarding home rules 

10. Rejected 

11. Sent home 

12. Discipline 

1 3 . Runaway 

14. Poor attitude 

15. Did not return from Xmas 

vacation 



Number of Times 



23 
28 
24 
16 
15 
16 
15 

9 

8 

7 

5-1 at the request 
6 of juvenile 
4 authorities 
4 
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Reason 


Number of Times 


16. 


Mental/physical health 


7 


17. 


Bad conduct 


2 


18. 


Family attitude 


14 


19. 


Conununity problems 


5 


20. 


Expelled 


5 


21. 


Pregnancy 


2 


22. 


Incarcerated 


2 




Dsacxi m tamiiy or deatn 


2 


24. 


Returned home 


O 

£. 


25. 


Not attending school 


4 


26. 


Getting married 


5 




Poor attitudes, discipline, 


family attitude 


conflict in boarding home are questionable as to ^ 



not they were pertaining to just the boarding student. 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS REASON FOR TERMINATION PERCENTAGE 

124 social/academic/no shows 69% 

25 transfers 14% 

16 no reason 9% 

15 ineligible 8% 

TOTAL 180 

Of the 180 dropouts 89 are male and 91 are female. 
Anchorage Dropouts by Region 

Association of Village Council Presidents 39 

Bering Straits Native Association 20 

Arctic Slope Native Association 11 

Bristol Bay Native Association 11 

Tanana Chiefs Conference 10 

Aleut League 6 

Northwest Alaska Native Association 3 

Koniag 1 

Nome Beltz Dropouts by Regi on 

Bering Straits Native Association 13 

Northwest Alaska Native Association 3 

Bethel Regional Dormitory Dropouts by Regions 

Association of Village Council Presidents 11 

Bristol Bay Native Association 1 

Fairbanks Boarding Home Program Dropouts by Regions 

Tanana Chiefs Conference 15 

Northwest Alaska Native Association 5 

Arctic Slope Native Association 5 

Association of Village Couneil Presidents 1 

Copper River 1 
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Dillingham Home Program Dropouts by Region 

Bristol Bay Native Association 3 

Ketchikan Boarding Home Program Dropouts by Region 

Thlinget and Ha Ida Council 1 

Kodjg^k Doginitory Dropouts by Region 

Bristol Bay Native Association 3 

Aleut League 11 

Tanana Chiefs Counference 1 

Tok Boarding Home Program Dropouts by Region 

Tanana Chiefs Conference 2 

DROPOUT RATES BY REGIONS 

Region No* of Dropouts Percentage 

Association of Village Council Presidents 51 28 

Bering Straits Native Association 33 18 

Tanana Chiefs Conference 28 15 

Bristol Bay Native Association 18 10 

Arctic Slope Native Association 16 9 

Aleut League 17 9 

Northwest Alaska Native Association 8 4 

Koniag Region 1 1 

Copper River Native Association 1 1 

Thlinget and Haida Council 1 1 

TOTAL 174 96 

Six students were not available. 
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THE FUTURE 



An assessment of the future of Native education in Alaska confronts 
us with a complexity of major social trends, technical developments 
and accumulating evaluative and projective data that are profoundly 
challenging the existing educational structures and rationales. 
Not only in Alaska, but nationally, significant questions as to role, 
purpose and methods of instruction are being raised. The quantity 
of significant concerns appears endless, ranging from record keeping 
to revenue sharing. It would be impossible to devote even a para- 
graph to each. Therefore, in this report we will atten5>t to limit 
discussion of national issues to those which should be of vital con- 
cern to Alaska Native programs, while at the same time including 
those major Alaskan factors that are unique to our particular sit- 
uation. 
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An overview of the myriad questions and issues relative to our topic 
points to four basic areas of educational concern. For purposes of 
discussion and whim, let's refer to than as the FACE issues of func- 
tion, approach, control and economics. 

Since the last two FACE issues will be discussed in other ANNA reports, 
we could dispense with their consideration for the purposes of this 
article but for three major points which have had, and will continue 
to have significant, and perhaps determining roles in establishing dir- 
ection for Alaska Native educational 'programs. These will be mentioned 
only briefly, although their impact is profound and merits a great deal 
of attention by the ANNA COTimittee. 

1. Education is big business. Roughly $160,000,000 was spent in 
Alaska last year on education from grades K-12. Any business 
this big is bound to have vested interests, intensive lobbying, 
and individual and group struggles for power and control. This 
is especially true in Alaska, where the economic impact of ed- 
ucation dollars has a significant effect on the economy. 

2. Education is publicly supported by local. State and federal 
funds, and is acutely subject to political pressure from all 
these levels. In addition, federal funds are presently a cru- 
cial factor in Alaska Native education. What happens in Wash- 
ington has a significant impact on what happens in rural Ala^>ka. 

3. Education is an emotionally laden issue, dealing as it does with 
the welfare of children. This is a growing concern in rural 
Alaska, with the problems inherent in providing quality educa- 
tion for the bush students. 
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As stated, these points indeed merit consideration, and will have 
significant effect on the first two components of FACE, function 
and approach. 

FUNCTION: There is at present a great deal of disciossion relating 
to the proper function of Alaskan Native education, although all points 
of view seem to point toward the socialization role as being of prime 
import. The question lies in, socialization to what? 
At present we find a variety of opinion as to this role. Should prime 
emphasis be placed upon education for local socialization, or for social- 
ization within a non-local situation? Is a segregated system preferable 
to an integrated system? Should the schools emphasize prevocational 
studies, precollege? 

A clearer picture on desirable functions may well result from the ANNA 
studies, but present indications seem to indicate a consensus that the 
schools are expected to provide for the educational needs of individuals 
ranging from early childhood through adulthood, and from the physically 
or mentally handicapped to the college-bound. Interest in adult literacy 
and training is apparently increasing. Opinions solicited from local 
school boards indicate a feeling that career education is highly important. 
(Dropout studies also indicate that this is important- -in conjunction 
with the capability to adapt to the social environment of whatever the 
setting in which a given career might exist.) The thmes of self- identity 
and cultural pride have also been strongly advanced over £t least the past 
eight or ten years. 

That all these concepts are important seems to be at least generally 
acceptable. However, the degree to which they modify the curriculum 
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has created controversy in professional and lay circles. At one 
extreme are proponents of same-culture immersion, in which teacher, 
curriculum, language and acadanic approach would be totally Native 
Alaskan, based on three pranises: 

a) Self and cultural identity and pride are necessary for 
success and the prime function of the academic experience 
is to instill these; 

b) The function of school is to develop thought processes and 
concepts. This can be done most readily when done within 

^ the framework in which the student habitually operates; 

c) The function of education being preparation for life, schools 
should offer only that which is relevant to the students' own 
culture. This position limits severely#^scope and clientele of 
the educational process. 

The other extreme holds the position of majority culture immersion. 
This position is also based on functional premises: 

a) Teaching of skills is an essential function of the school. 
Many of these skills are necessarily tied to an understand- 
ing of the majority culture which lias a high degree o£ 
utilization of the skill. 

b) Career training as a proper school function demands the 
ability to deal successfully with the culture in which many 
career opportunities exist. 

c) Students know their own culture through living it, it is not 

a school function. It is the function of the school to acquaint 
them with that culture they don't know. 
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This position ignores advances in learning theory and the basic 
rights of self-determination and self-expression. However, it would 
seem t iBt both positions have points of validity, and that several 
school functions can legitimately be drawn from thou. 
In sumnary, by drawing positive aspects from each extreme, it would 
appear that we could identify the following as legitimate Alaska 
Native school functions on which valid result-producing programs 
could be built; 

1. To provide, or act as referral agent for, the educational 
needs, interests and aptitudes of the broad spectrum of 
individuals living in the local community from pre-school 
through adult. 

2. To develop competence in the functional skills essential 
for individual and societal success. 

3. To develop analytical processes relevant to situational 
recognition and probl«n resolution- -the skills of the 
self- starting, continual learner and independent thinker. 

4. To prepare students for the world of vrork, either through 
entry level training or pre -vocational and pre-college 
courses of study. 

5. To provide significant opportunities for the development 
of a positive self and cultural awareness. 

6. To develop self-disciplined individuals with positive 

attitudes toward life and learning. 
If these can be accepted as the major legitimate- -though by no means 
exclusive- -functions of an Alaskan Native educational program, we can 
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proceed to an analysis of the means to making these functions 

operational --the approach ccimponent of FACE. 

APPROACHES: 

This is the action arena in education today--in terms of approaches 
we are in at least a reform- -and probably a revolutionary- -era. All 
aspects of the traditional approaches to schooling are being challenged 
for a myriad of valid, and some less than valid reasoas. Among the 
more valid seem to be the following: 

1. The Information Explosion: More data is being produced than can 
possibly be taught. The advent and development of conqputer 
science is causing quantum jumps in knowledge accumulation. 

2. Learning Process Advancements: As other fields have advanced, so 
toohas our understanding of the ways in which learning occurs. 
This knowledge is being translated into functions and approaches* 

3. Rapid Societal Changes: Changes in village society and its re- 
lation to larger comminities oirer the past 20 or 25 years has been 
profound- -and increased rates of change are in the offing. This is 
in part due to technological advances in transportation and comami- 
cation, and in part due to the Land Claims Bill and its economic 
and socio-political impact. 

4. Recent Technological Innovation: These have vast possibilities for 
application to education. These applications can make such terms 
as relevancy, immediacy, and self -pacing »f act rather tu-^n fancy for 
bush education. 
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5. Changes in the Learner: Today's youth generally enter the 
eH'^rational system with a greater level of sophistication than 
their parents. In addition, the increase in educational oppor- 
tunities has correspondingly increased the spectrum of learner 
needs and abilities. 

6. The demand of accountability and relevance; It is a generally 
conceded fact --as evidenced by the recommendations of various 
federal, state, and professional groups, that change in the 
schools has not kept pace with the changes in need and oppor- 
tunity, and much that occurs in the school may not be relevant 
to- -in fact, may even hinder- -positive development. Educators 
are being challenged to justify their actions with more than 
rhetoric. This demand is coming from educators, society at large-- 
and the students themselves. 

7. "The Movement": --for want of a better term, that began with the 
civil rights activities of the late fifties and has since encom- 
passed women, the aged, all minorities, youth and peace groiq>s. 
This major social evolution has led to a recognition of the rights 
of individuals and groups to justice and identity. This awaken- 
ing has had- -and will continue to have- -a profound effect on 
Alaska Native education. 

In suwnary then, when we speak of Alaskan Native Education, we are 
speaking of a societal function designated to provide a broad spectrum 
of individuals with a wide range of cognitive, affective and psycho- 
motor skills, and with positive attitudes about themselves, their 
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society, life and leaming--all this to be done in an arena of 
continual vast sociological upheaval, technological advancement, 
and ijicreasing understanding of learning processes, and under con- 
ditions which may vary greatly according to the econanic, political, 
emotf.onal and rhetorical factors of the day. To say the least, this 
is a great challenge! 

It is through the approaches --or strategies- -that we use to achieve 
these ends that our school will rise or fall. However, several 
tasks are necessary before this can be accomplished. To develop 
strategies competent to meeting this challenge successfully over the 
next several years seems to require an analysis of several factors. 
These would appear to include the following: 

1. Examination of those major trends and directions in Alaskan 
education which we can expect, with some degree of certainty, 
to expaifid and develop. 

2. Gaining familiarity with developnents in the understanding 
of the learning process, and with those recent technological 
advances that can be utilized in educational activities. 

3. Determining the relevance between existing and desired educa- 
tional functions and activr.ties. 

1. Examination of Trends: 

Although often times education seenis to be heading in more directions 
than there are students, I thirfc we can identify a few major, signifi- 
cant trends about which we can feel fairly certain. Again I hasten to 
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point out that these are not all-inclusive and that there will be 
exceptions to each direction mentioned. However, as overall indi- 
cators, I think the following appear adequate: 

a) Decentralization of control 

b) Expansion of local high school programs 

c) Reduction in non-local secondary optior^s 

d) Expansion in scope of all education programs 

e) School population stabilization 

f) Encreased emphasis on career education and educational 
accountability 

g) Large scale rural school facility development, 
a) Decentralization of control : 

Present trends indicate that both State and BIA schools will be subject 
to increasing local control through school boards, through local input 
into Federal funding, and through a turnover program as local school 
districts are established. To date, a new school turnover policy has 
not been determined for BIA schools. At present the Bureau aiKl State 
are still operating under the three-party mutual agreement plan es- 
tablished in 1966 between the State of Alaslca and the Department of 
Interior. Under this plan, about 30 schools have been ti^med over to 
State control after a village referendum on the subject. However, since 
the State of Alaska is moving out of the area of direct program control, 
new transfer agreements will probably be developed. This might well 
involve the substitution of school district participation in place of 
State participation in the turnover process. To date however, no 
new plan has been adopted. 
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Along with this decentralization of control will come a corresponding 
need for local development of educational priorities and projects for 
federal grants. This will be necessitated by Public Law 89-10 guide- 
lines as well as Indian Education Act regulations, which call for local 
involvement in project development. As these funds play a major role in 
Native education programs, this will be a significant factor in the 
development of quality local school systems. 

b) Expansion of local high school programs ; 

As this is being written, movement is under way in both the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs and the State of Alaska to significantly increase the 
number of local high school programs. At present, more than a dozen 
new high schools have been funded or are in the process or becoming 
funded for ijminent construction. This trend is accelerating, and 
with the legal implication of the upcoming Molly Hootch v. State Board 
of Education case, may well become the dominant mode of secondary ed- 
ucation for Native high school students within two or three years. 
Although this is the direction in which most educators and Natives 
seem to wish to move, there is more tlian a little apprehension about 
the educational dangers and difficulties inherent in this shift. These 
will be discussed in the section relating to strategy development. 

c) Reduction in non-local secondary options : 

If we relate enrollment projections indicating a short-term growth and 
a long-term stability or shrinking in secondary student populations to 
the above mentioned development of village secondary facilities, it be- 
comes obvious that the current non-local options, as they exist, must 
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soon become underenrolled, and therefore, too inefficient to con- 
tinue 'Iteration. Indeed, this trend is already becoming glaringly 
obvious. As this happens, several options for these boarding pro- 
grams will exist: 

1) Change to a fvinctional secondary specialization for a selected 
Native student body attending on a full-time basis. 

2) Giange to a functional secondary specialization for a general 
Native student body attending on a part-time basis. 

3) Remain open for those students not reached by local secondary 
programs. 

4) Develop program related to educational needs other than 
secondary. 

5) Shut dofwn. 

At present, at least in the case of the Kodiak facility, shutting down 
seems to be the only option currently under consideration. 
It would seem that, with sme thought, other uses for a multi-million 
dollar facility might be developed. However, these too can be dis- 
cussed in strategy development. 

d) Expansion of educational opportunities in terms of population 

served and programs offered : 
In a village >diich, twenty years ago, may have had only a single teacher, 
we could today find a variety of programs for kindergarten and pre- 
kindergarten, special education, bilingual education, and adult basic 
education. In addition, there are correspondence courses for State 
diplomas or for conrmjnity college credit, ni4merous visits by education 
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consultants in various fields, and in-service training sessions-- 
all of which are designed to provide learning opportunities for 
those previously untouched by the educational systCTi. Although 
these programs are far from perfect, they appear to be growing in 
number and quality. It is not likely that this trend would be reversed. 

e) Village Reflation Stabilization : 

Statistical data indicates that village populations are, with few 
exceptions, in a state of relative stability, or in some cases, de- 
clining. The effects this will have \ipon the total education dollars 
entering a community and how these dollars will be used has yet to be 
determined . 

f) Increased anphasis on career education and educational accountability ; 
As the needs of Alaska and the regional corporations expand and become 
more visible t the school systans will be pressed to assist in meeting 
these needs. In addition, as the urgency of meeting these needs runs 
headlong into the apparently inevitable time lag in the establishnent 

of programs in this direction, we will be seeing an increased demand 
for educational accountability. Movement in this direction will most 
likely be furthered as local control anl awareness of school programs 
increases . 

g) Educational facility development : 

At present, the State and the Bureau have in various planning stages, 
about fifteen village school facility projects due for iirminent con- 
struction. Most of these projects are for the provision of local 
secondary options. 
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It is likely that this trend will continue and perhaps increase in 
pac^. Tn addition, it is likely that, as local school districts are 
formed, the replacement rate of older, existing facilities will also 
increase. Possible, though by no means certain, beneficial outcomes 
for programs could develop from this construction ^ itivity. 

2. Developments in Learning Process Theory and Educational Technology: 
A great deal of research has been published over the past several years 
relating to the way we learn; i.e. the learning process. Rather than 
reiterate all that iias been said, copies of several pertinent books are 
available for your review. These include HOW CHILDREN LEARN by Holt, 
the PROCESS OF EDUCATION by Bruner, EDUCATION AND ECSTASY by l^nard, 
and TOWARD A THEORY OF LEARNING by Bruner (ch.2 § 3) . 
To summarize the divergent points of view would not be fair, but a few 
of the significant findings by these and other researchers appear to 
include the foll-^ng: 

1. Pertinent and frequent evaluation is an essential element of 
curriculum design from the point of view of the learner and 
the instructor. 

2. A major goal of education should be to create in the learner a 
predisposition to learning. 

3. Skill development is essential to growth in learning. 

4. Accomplishment and gaining of understanding are internal 
rewards that can lead to further learning development. 

5. Experimentation and e)q>erience are two essential elements of 
learning. 
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6. The curriculum must be relevant to the goals, needs, en- 
vironment and experiences of the learner and the growth 
must be measurable. 

7. Learning of the concrete must come before learning of the 
abstract. 

8. Learning can be defined in terms of behavior changes to be 
developed, and therefore the learning and the effectiveness 
of the instructional strategies can be measured and evaluated. 

9. The cognitive skills have been classified and learning ex- 
periences prepared to assist in their development. 

10. The cognitive skills of thinking are more crucial in today's 
wrld than the cognitive skills of ronembering. 

11. Individual learners have individual needs and interests, and 
individual rates of physical, emotional , and intellectual devel- 
opment. 

12. Iimediacy of feedback from the appropriate external sources 
is a positive asset to growth in learning. 

Although this is by no means an all-inclusive list, it does include 
some of the more relevant findings and development of educational 
theory, and should be reflected in the curriculum and strategies of 
the practitioners in our school systans. 

This transfer frcxn theory to practice can be assisted by rapid develop- 
ment in technology- -especially in small, rural schools. I would just 
like to mention a few of these developments: 
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1. The packaged unit: 

Today, there are connercially available packaged learning 
"kits" complete with reading materials, filmstrips, cassettes, 
relevant "objects" to see, touch, and manipulate, lesson plans, 
objectives and evaluation tools. These are available for all 
levels and for nearly all subject areas. 

2. The 8mm film loop: 

Short (1-5 minute) films on nearly any subject or "mini- 
subject", are packaged in a quick, slide-in cartridge for use 
by individual students --or groups of two or three- -in a small 
quiet projector. The films are usually in series, with each 
film showing one step in a series. For example, the method for 
dissection of a ^rog may be shown in various stages on 8 or 10 
film loops. The films keep revolving on the loops in a con- 
tinuous cycle for constant reference, 

3. Progranmed Learning Units: 

First developed by the Armed Forces, these units consist of 
lock- step individual instruction in which a small amount of 
information and explanation is given. A question is asked and 
answered, and the answer checked by the learner. If he is correct, 
he proceeds to the next step. If incorrect, he is referred back 
to a pertinent section for review and retest. 

4. The VTR: 

Video taping and playback units make available to the isolated 
classroom the latest information and educational programning from 
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major centers of learning, la addition, the capability of 
video-taping in the village and the classroom provide num- 
erous opportunities for student exploration, course develop- 
ment and evaluation. 

5. Satellite Communications; 

This project will be making possible live, two-way educa- 
tional progranming for bush schools. 

6 . Computerization: 

The development of small, rugged, fairly inexpensive cOTqjuters 
makes individual development programs in math and sciences 
possible for the smallest school. 

CONCLUSION: 

Using the information from preceeding sections, the final task would 
seem to be theeraluation of existing and planned educational approaches 
in the light of 

a) what is desirable - and should be striven for; 

b) what is possible - and should be achieved; 

c) what is probable or certain - and must be accounted for in 
planning . 

To do this properly would be a full-time job for a dozen conmittees, 
if individual factors are to be considered (e.g., parental involvements, 
school facility design, hiring and tenure policies, school administra- 
tion, state graduation requirements, student rights^ etcO. 
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